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UNDER WHICH LORD? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FOOT TO FOOT. 


HE wind blew keen and the snow fell fast, but Richard, uncon- 
scious of all things outward and without the sense of personal 
discomfort, knew nothing of either as he walked hurriedly onward. 
The pain at his heart overpowered all other feelings, and what the 
day was like was as much a matter of indifference to him, writhing 
under his intolerable anguish, as it is a matter of indifference to the 
tortured wretch at the stake whether it is in the gloom of the night, 
or under the glory of the noonday sun, that his limbs are racked and 
his flesh burned—as it is to the dying whether it is in the morning or 
the evening when the eternal farewell is given. He knew only these 
two things, which in fact were one :—that his life as it had been—that 
life of peace and love and honour—had come suddenly to an end; 
and that his wife and child had withdrawn themselves from him at 
the instance of a stranger in whom they believed more than they 
believed in him. He confessed bitterly that his enemy had been 
stronger than he, and had carried the citadel of that dear wife’s faith, 
that child’s sweet reverence, which until now he had held as his own, 
impregnable against the whole world. 

And now, what could he himself do ?—poor crownless king whom 
love had once anointed, and whose dominion fanaticism and false- 
hood had taken from him! What could he do ?—how recover what he 
had lost >—keep what he still held? Not knowing where he went nor 
how he walked, he ploughed his way mechanically onward ; turning 
over scheme after scheme of action in his mind, and never striking 
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on reasonable possibilities, never coming to satisfaction in any. 
Certainly he could leave the place ; break away from his work ; dele- 
gate to an agent his duties ; and make a new life for himself and his 
family elsewhere ; but what good would come from that ? Those fatal 
ecclesiastical nets were spread on all sides ; and wherever he turned 
he saw the same deadly influences besetting those who were dearest 
to him. East or west, there stood the priest between him and his 
honour, him and his happiness—there rose up the Church, the grim 
shadow of which hung like a cloud over his home and shut out the 
light of the sky. It was not to be supposed that all this change in 
Hermione and Virginia depended on Mr. Lascelles and Sister Agnes 
only ; though they had undoubtedly been the prime movers in the 
“conversion” of which they made so much account, and were still 
the central points round which the rest revolved. Yet Richard could 
not hope that, even if he took them away from Crossholme, these 
dear blinded enthusiasts of his would unchristianize themselves and 
go back to their old attitude of toleration and indifference—tolerant 
to his atheism because indifferent to Christianity. To go abroad, say, 
and break the chain of continuity here, might be of use so far as 
interrupting the special influence of one man went ; but it would not 
destroy their belief in the creed, nor loosen the grip of the accredited 
professors of that creed. ‘Therefore it would not restore the old 
order of life. 

And again, if he decided to go, and they refused? Influenced by 
Mr. Lascelles, who held her conscience in the hollow of his hand, 
Hermione well might so refuse, both for herself and her daughter ; 
and how could he compel them by main force? If they resisted quietly, 
passively—said they would not—made no arrangements—opposed 
simply the resistance of inertia—could he have them carried by men’s 
arms to this carriage, that hotel, and treat them as refractory prisoners 
are treated by their gaolers? 

What indeed could he do? Should he speak to Mr. Lascelles ? 
—defy him?—forbid him ?—argue with him dispassionately on the 
social inexpediency, the personal indelicacy of thus interfering in 
a man’s house? Should he forget his own pride and dignity, and 
stoop to a pitiful plea for compassion ?—a whining prayer, as of a con- 
quered slave, suing the strong master for mercy and forbearance ? 
Should he place the matter on the ground of elemental right and 
wrong ?-—on the sacredness of the marriage tie, the inalienable rights 
of the father, the iniquity of filial disobedience, and the danger of 
conjugal estrangement? Let him lay out the ground as he would, he 
saw no chance of good or profit. The vicar would join his long white 
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hands together by the finger tips a little spread, lower his thin eyelids, 
put on his bland superior smile ; then in his smooth, artificial voice 
would say, with the correctest enunciation, that it was his painful duty 
to cause the unfaithful sorrow ; as a testifying minister of the Word 
he must draw the sword which his Divine Master, the Prince of Peace, 
had brought into the world, and use it against those ungodly ones for 
whose chastisement it had been sent and sharpened. It was his 
pastoral obligation, part of his ordination vows, to save from perdition 
those precious souls which agnosticism and modern science were doing 
their best to destroy. He was in his right as a priest and within 
the law as a citizen ; and remonstrance would be as vain as prayer, 
as futile as threats. He would look up at him, his thin lips curled 
into a smile that meant a sneer ; he would say that he pitied a man 
who stood in such a disagreeable position, and would gladly help him 
out of it if he could—as he could; but by one way only. Failing 
that one way he could do nothing ; and he, Richard, had not an inch 
of ground whereon to stand against him. Inhis right as a priest 
and within the law as a citizen, where was the place, and where the 
foothold ? 

All this Richard knew by heart, and all this made his action one 
of supreme difficulty. His field was so narrow, his hand so weakened, 
and the enemy was so securely entrenched! But things could not 
go on as they were, and he must make one supreme effort to stop 
them before he finally submitted—if submit he must. He felt the 
shame and humiliation of his position in thus contending with any 
man whatsoever, priest or no priest, for what constituted the vital 
possession of the women of his house. He, the husband and father, 
to contend, if by no means more tangible than argument, discussion, 
anger, opposition of will—still to contend for the preservation of his 
wife’s love, the enforcement of his daughter’s obedience! It was 
shameful, degrading, maddening. Philosophy was swept away in the 
great flow of his despairing wrath, as an Alpine storm might sweep 
away a summer chalet, beautiful to the eye and pleasant to inhabit 
when no tempestuous whirlwinds were about to show of what frail 
material it was made. His cherished principles of individual rights— 
of the liberty of each human being to develope according to his or her 
desires—of the sacredness of the conscience—of the equality of woman 
—all went to the ground before the hideousness of this present em- 
bodiment, this horrible translation into superstition, fanaticism, denial 
of natural duties, renunciation of natural affections. If absolute and 
brutal force could have brought back those dear ones,into the way of 
truth and reason, as he held both, he would have used it: as he would 
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have prevented a madman from committing suicide by binding his 
arms with cords; or have stopped—if need be, harshly—a child 
running heedlessly on the edge of a precipice. Good as he knew 
them to be, but credulous and weak as they had proved themselves, 
according to his estimate of things, his authority would have seemed 
to himself only the rightful exercise of his natural function, and what 
his place of guardian demanded. 

But he could do nothing. While he was sleeping in security, 
trusting to the loyalty of the beloved as they might have trusted to 
his, they had suffered themselves to be led away, and had delivered 
him bound into the hands of his enemy. He was not angry with 
them, nor had his heart revolted against them for anything they had 
done. It was this stranger, this priest, who had invaded his home 
and brought him to shame as well as to sorrow, with whom he was 
offended and by whom he had been outraged. If he could have 
killed him, as any other reptile may lawfuliy be killed, he would ; 
but he was powerless. His hands were tied, and the iniquity which 
he could neither punish nor prevent must go on as it would. The 
world still consecrates some forms of tyranny and injustice—still 
demands that his victims shall salute the imperial Cesar ; and this 
clerical executioner, this Christian Cain and worse than murderer, must 
live on to wreck more homes, destroy more lives, break the hearts of 
men and sap the essential virtue of women ; and no law could touch 
him, no hand must strike him ! 

Walking on, deaf and blind to all external life, following the road 
by instinct rather than clear knowledge of where he was, his eyes fixed 
on the white way before him but not seeing where it led, he was 
brought up half-dazed by the door of the Vicarage—the door fronting 
the little narrow path off the main street of the village, which he 
had unconsciously taken. It was as if a “ spirit in his feet” had led 
him there unawares ; if not against his will, yet without his knowledge, 
his concurrence. Void of superstition as he was, he yet accepted this 
act of unconscious cerebration as if it had been intentional and part of 
his plan; and, without hesitating or staying to reflect, he rang the 
door-bell loudly. Perhaps, after all, this was the best thing to do! 
Humiliating as it was to him—perhaps, all the same, it was the best! 

“T have come to see you, under protest,” said Richard, as he was 
ushered into the study, where he found Mr. Lascelles sitting before 
the fire reading the day’s newspaper. 

If plain and simply furnished, according to the law of elegant 
asceticism under which the vicar lived, the room was warm, home-like, 
sufficing ; and the handsome priest himself, comfortably seated before 
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the blazing fire, was as well-ordered, as serene, and as elegantly ascetic 
as his room. How unlike that pale and haggard man, miserable, 
half-distraught, heart-broken, who staggered in from the pitiless wind 
and snow, like some lone wreck drifted upon placid shores ! 

Mr. Lascelles rose as he came in, mastering his surprise with an 
effort ; and yet it was not surprise so much as a kind of catching at 
the breath, at the triumph which, for some time foreseen, had now 
come at last. 

“T am glad to see you,” he said with perfect breeding and com- 
posure ; but he did not hold out his hand. Had he done so, Richard 
would not have taken it. 

“T want to say a few words to you,” then said Richard slowly. 

Both men were standing—Mr. Lascelles near the fire, Mr. 
Fullerton near the table. 

“‘ With pleasure,” said the vicar blandly. ‘Take a chair.” 

“No,” said Richard shortly. “‘ I prefer to stand.” 

“ As you" please,” returned Mr. Lascelles, seating himself; while 
there floated before his gratified eyes the image of Hermione’s fair, 
flushed, upturned face, and the expression on it when she had looked 
shyly into his in the school-room this morning, and had con- 
fessed that she no longer loved her husband as she used. And now 
that husband himself had come ; and whether it was to petition or 
to remonstrate, to oppose or to rebuke, it was equally a triumph and 
the sign of his victory. 

“You are interfering in my house, Mr. Lascelles, in a manner 
which no man of honour or self-respect could bear,” began Richard, 
with a slow heavy emphasis. 

“‘T am doing what I can,” returned Mr. Lascelles with a certain 
kind of dry humility, as one deprecating praise which yet he knew 
that he deserved. 

“ Doing what you can to detach my wife and daughter from me ?— 
to weaken their love and to destroy my authority ?” 

*« Just so,” he answered. 

“ At least you have the merit, such as it is, of frankness that is 
cynicism,” said Richard. 

“In which I am like yourself,” returned the vicar with his courtly 
smile. 

‘** Let us understand each other, Mr. Lascelles.” 

The vicar crossed his lezs, joined his hands together by their 
finger tips, and put on a gravely attentive look. Objectionable—a 
stronger word might be the truer epithet according to Mr. Lascelles— 
devilish, abominable, say—on all accounts as this agnostic was, and 
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hopeless as was his errand let the substance of it be what it might, 
he should yet learn for himself the inexhaustible riches of Christian 
courtesy, and how thesaved can afford to be gracious even to castaways. 

“T have only just now learnt the practices which you have 
induced my wife and daughter to adopt,” Richard went on to say ; 
“the daily public services, the weekly communion taken fasting, 
the degrading offices which you have imposed on them—or at least 
on my child—and the dishonouring, shameful, destructive habit of 
confession. These are things which I am in no mood to tolerate. They 
must be stopped ; and I forbid all further tampering with those for 
whose conduct I am responsible and whose actions touch my 
character and honour as much as their own.” 

“You cannot forbid my using my official influence over Mrs. and 
Miss Fullerton; nor can you prevent their yielding to it,” said Mr. 
Lascelles suavely. 

“T am master in my own house,” said Richard. 

The vicar smiled. He looked first at his white, well-washed 
hands ; examined his nails, and rubbed back the band of his fourth 
finger ; then he raised his eyes suddenly and fixed them on Mr. 
Fullerton’s face— 

“No,” he said deliberately ; “you are not master in your own 
house, Mr. Fullerton, for the simple reason that you have no house in 
which to be master.” 

“ Are you mad !” cried Richard, making a step forward. 

“ Not that I am aware of ; I am simply within the limits of the 
case,” returned the vicar in a quiet but half-mocking voice. “Is it 
necessary for me to remind you, Mr. Fullerton, that you have no legal 
status here in Crossholme?—not an inch of ground that you can call 
your own?—and no legal authority over your wife and daughter? 
Try it!” he continued, raising his voice and hand to check 
Richard as he was about to speak. “Try it! and so prove my case 
and ruin your own. If you attempt to interfere with your daughter 
in the exercise of her religious duties, her mother—guided by my 
advice—will carry her complaint into court, and you will be deprived 
of all authority whatever. The Shelley judgment stands unrescinded ; 
and on that you will be cast. By the law you, an atheist, who can 
be convicted of open blasphemy, and who would not—and so far 
I honour you—deny in public what you hold in private, or profess 
what you do not believe even to gain possession of your child—you, 
unchristian and infidel, have no voice in the moral education of your 
daughter ; as you have no claim on your wife’s property beyond 
such bare maintenance as should prevent your becoming chargeable 
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to the parish. It may be painful to you to hear these truths ; but they 
are truths; and the deeper you take them to heart the less likely you 
will be to fall into difficulty on your own account, or to cause us embar- 
rassment by forcing us into hostile action in self-defence. Turn which 
way you will, you have no foothold, no case. You have placed your- 
self out of the pale not only of the Christian communion, but out of 
the broader protection of the civillaw. Your wife has the reins, if she 
has so far allowed you to hold them; even your daughter is absolved 
from her natural duty of obedience ; and no one is to blame for either 
dilemma but yourself. And now let me end with one word of counsel 
—on your own behalf more than on ours.”—It pleased Mr. Lascelles, 
cold, cruel, strong as he was, to see the reflection of this ostenta- 
tious union, this classification of himself with Hermione and Virginia, 
on the face of the tortured man before him. “ Yield without opposi- 
tion to the new order of things, and you will be generously tolerated 
and suffered to efface yourself without annoyance; fight, and you will 
be worsted. We have not only Divine command, but Parliament 
and the Law Courts, on our side ; and I warn you that the power which 
we possess we will use if you make it necessary. Fairness demands 
that I should tell you this, but fairness demands no more than this.” 
Mild, self-controlled, reasonable, philosophic—these were un- 
doubtedly Richard Fullerton’s prominent characteristics. He had 
educated himself in the exercise of all these qualities, and love and 
tranquillity had been his teachers. But those who could have read 
his heart at that moment would not have found much mildness 
or philosophic patience in it now. Nothing but the long-rooted 
habit of self-control, and the self-respect of a gentleman, kept him 
from taking that insolent, smooth-voiced priest by the throat and 
strangling the life out of him as he sat there, rolling out the terms of 
his dishonour and defeat like a delicate morsel daintily caressed—a 
catalogue of insult pronounced in fair musical notes—a litany of 
damnation striking at all hope, and set to a grandly framed harmo- 
nious chant. He stood there, struggling with his passion and his 
shame ; half wondering why he might not kill that man as he would 
have killed a tiger crouching for its spring, or a lurking savage fitting 
his arrow to the bow. In looking back over this moment, it was ever 
a mystery to him that he had conquered his natural instinct so far as 
to let that shameless assailant live. Silent, his broad chest heaving, 
his hands clenched, his mouth compressed till the full, kind lips were 
tightened into a bloodless line, his eyes on the ground, the lids 
narrowed as if the muscular contraction by which he restrained him- 
self had touched even them, he stood there, the moral athlete wrestling 
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with the wild beasts of rage and despair—with the man’s natural sense 
of dishonour and instinctive desire of revenge. Mr. Lascelles, his 
eyes too half closed, watched him in this conflict, half wondering how 
it would end. Richard was a powerful man physically, and might 
easily be dangerous ; and anguish has an ugly trick of making gentle- 
men forget their breeding, and letting loose the passions which it is 
their duty to control. 

At last Richard conquered himself sufficiently to be able to speak. 

“Your platform is well defined,” he said in a constrained voice. 
“You do not hesitate in your terms.” 

“‘T knew that you would prefer candour,” returned the vicar with 
a half-complimentary air. “Between men of the world the truth is 
always the best, and the shortest way the wisest.” 

“ Perhaps you have left out one factor in the sum,” said Richard, 
still in the same constrained manner, as if forcing himself by an effort 
to be calm. 

“Yes? Which?” 

“ The affection of a loving woman, which will recoil from aiding 
in her husband’s discomfiture.” 

Mr. Lascelles smiled. Again the image of that flushed, half-tearful 
“penitent” of his, confessing to her own shame and his triumph, 
came vividly before him ; and he shook his head with undisguised 
satisfaction, if also with affected pity for the man whom he had 
overcome. 

“In the days of her darkness, and before she had been called, yes, 
you might have believed in her acquiescence in your manner of life 
and in her refusal to join in any scheme of action which should dis- 
concert you ; but now she is converted and gives her highest duty to 
God.” He said this with clean and clear precision. He knew so 
much about Hermione Fullerton’s soul, he could enlighten even her 
husband who had once known all and now understood nothing. 

“God! To your demon, you mean—to Moloch !” said Richard 
with a bitter laugh. 

“ Blasphemy will not help you,” said Mr. Lascelles quietly. “Call 
Him by what name you will, He is now her Master whose will she 
obeys, as expressed by the Voice of the Church.” 

“ The Voice which teaches falsehood and superstition, enmity and 
deception, which is more cruel and no truer than that of Delphi and 
Cumz !” said Richard. 

“Which teaches truth and righteousness,” returned the vicar; 
“and which, I am grateful to be able to say, your wife and daughter 
have heard—and obeyed.” 
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“ And this is the work in which you rejoice! The ruin of one of 
the purest hearts in England, your boast ; the destruction of one of 
the happiest homes, your honour !” 

“So speaks the unregenerate man ; the Christian would say that I 
have cause for great thankfulness, inasmuch as I have been made the 
chosen means by which has been saved a precious soul, lost for all 
eternity until my advent.” Mr. Lascelles spoke with the air of a 
man modestly taking the merit that was his due. “ And for the rest,” 
he continued—and his manner may be inferred from his words—“ I 
can safely say that your wife, my precious penitent, had not a virtue 
in the past which I have not fostered by the discipline of the 
Church and strengthened by confession—not a grace which is not 
enhanced tenfold by religion, She has put on the beauty of holi- 
ness, and by so doing every natural beauty of her own shines with 
redoubled brightness. Between my creation and yours there is not 
a question which is the more admirable.” 

As Mr. Lascelles said this he got up and rang the bell. A certain 
sudden glare in Richard’s eyes—a certain sudden movement—a 
little daunted him ; and the presence of a third person, if only a 
maid-servant, might be valuable. 

“‘ Wine,” he said, as the girl entered suddenly. 

The coming of Mr. Fullerton had excited the Vicarage household ; 
and if keyholes are not made for eyes and ears that wish to be 
informed, of what use are they ? 

“ You will take a glass of wine, Mr. Fullerton? It is a cold day,” 
he added with the nicest accent of sympathetic hospitality. 

Richard turned away and stood for a few moments apart ; then 
faced Mr. Lascelles once more. 

“ There is no good in vulgar raving,” he said slowly. “I under- 
stand you, without need of more words. You have played your game 
cleverly, and so far you have won. Craft and deceit generally do 
win against blind trust ; and my trust was blind. For the rest I may 
try some of those points on which you have defied me, and strengthen 
my hands against you by the aid of the law where I can.” 

“Do so,” said Mr. Lascelles cheerfully ; ‘and you will find that 
what I have said is true. You have no law on your side. You are 
an atheist, and the English conscience repudiates you. You have 
excommunicated yourself, and, like a felon—and you are a spiritual 
felon—your crime has deprived you of your natural rights. Ah! 
here is the sherry. Let me offer you some. It is dry, and the day 
is wild.” 

“ God ! is such a man possible?” said Richard, half to himself. 
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“This man is a model minister of Christ—this man who almost 
makes me believe the devil possible !” 

Mr. Lascelles smiled. 

“T should have fulfilled my duty had I made you quite believe,” 
he said. “ It might have saved you a rougher process in the future.” 

He spoke with admirable equanimity. To liken him to the devil 
was but a stone cast by unblessed hands, that hurt him no more 
than those missiles cast at saints which turned to rose-leaves as 
they fell. It was part of that hypothetical “ martyrdom” which these 
popular dominators of souls, these petted inquisitors of men’s lives, 
are so fond of proclaiming that they undergo ; glorifying themselves 
in that they are accounted worthy to suffer for the truth, when all the 
time it is they who burn and they who rack, they who destroy here 
and consign to eternal perdition hereafter. 

“ Better hell with those wise and good with whom I have cast in 
my lot, than heaven with such as you!” said Richard with a gesture 
of repulsion. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Lascelles ; “it is well to be content with the 
bed which one makes for oneself. Really, you had better let me 
give you a glass of wine! It will keep out the cold.” 

Richard did not speak, but turned abruptly and left the room ; 
and in the same state as he was in when he entered—blind and 
dazed, not clearly knowing where he was nor whither he was going— 
he passed through the hall, and once more set out into the cruel wind 
and driving snow of this bitter biting winter’s day. 

The interview had advanced nothing, done no good any way, he 
thought, as he walked onward. Some insolent truths had been said, 
some bitter words been spoken, but the main facts were rooted as 
before :—the love and obedience of his wife and daughter had been 
taken from him, and if he could not recover their love he could not 
enforce their obedience. The law had indeed made, in the one case 
the wife, in the other the Church, superior to the husband and father. 
Should Hermione so choose, he was as powerless in his dealings 
with her, through the terms of the will which gave her the sole 
possession of her fortune, as his natural authority over Virginia was 
nullified by those Acts of Parliament and decrees of judges which 
demand that every Englishman shall belong to some form of religious 
faith if he would receive the benefit of social conventions, or be con- 
firmed in his natural rights :—Acts of Parliament and decrees of 
judges, thought Richard bitterly, which declare that learning, probity, 
goodness, self-devotion shall all count for nothing in a man’s control 
over his children, if not backed up by belief in the Divine wisdom of 
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a book which makes the universe about six thousand years old, and 
places the earth in the centre of the system. Yes, Mr. Lascelles was 
the stronger in this struggle for mastership over those two dear ones. 
He recognized that now, sorrowfully enough, but clearly. The law 
was on the side of the vicar ; so was that large majority—those weak 
souls which must cling to something tangible and external if they 
would stand upright at all ;—‘“ While I,” he said aloud, “have only 
my own strength and the goodness of my cause, in the fight that I 
have made against superstition and credulity—in my endeavour to 
substitute for blind faith in legends which no man can prove and no 
ingenuity harmonize with known conditions, the study of facts and 
reverence for law.” 

But again—what could he do? Were he even disposed to 
command, he had no power to enforce; and a drutum fulmen only 
makes a man ridiculous. And of what use to attempt argument 
against blind faith in favour of reason, when reason itself was held to 
be a snare spread for souls by the Evil One, and this same blind 
faith was alone accepted as safe guidance because Divine illumina- 
tion? Appeals to old affection, to the instinctive love, the holy 
harmony of the family—these too would go to the wall before the 
firm if sorrowful assertion that martyrdom was the glory of the saints ; 
and that it was better to serve the Saviour, who came to bring sal- 
vation into the world by setting the child against the father and the 
wife against the husband, than to attend even to the Ten Command- 
ments which once represented the Word of God without appeal or 
comment. Everywhere he was met, baffled, defeated; and he felt 
like one round whom the iron cage is fast drawing in, leaving him 
neither hope of escape nor means of living. 

It was as if years had passed over him since this morning, when 
he came home just as the short twilight was darkening into evening. 
He never knew where he had been, nor how far he had walked. Had 
he been asked, he would have said that he had stood still for all these 
hours, searching for means of escape from a grievous spiritual 
prison, and finding none. But he knew that he must have walked 
far and fast, and been buffeted by the wind and snow in some 
exposed place; for he was dead weary when he reached his home, 
and soaked through to the skin. So far physical exhaustion had 
befriended him, by bringing him back to the consciousness of material 
things. 

Also, his long absence on this fearful day had frightened both 
Hermione and Virginia, so that the ice of their late estrangement 
broke up under the pressure of their anxiety, and they were only 
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eager to welcome back to his home the husband and the father 
whom their fanaticism had driven abroad. As time passed on and 
their fears deepened, they forgot all causes of displeasure which they 
had against this sinner, once so dear to both, to remember only that 
they loved him, that he was worthy of their love—mercy being 
infinite and the natural man a lineal descendant of Adam !—and 
that perhaps he was in danger, with no one to help him :—and they 
the cause of his peril. 


CHAPTER XX, 
ALMOST ! 


MOTHER and daughter had stood by the drawing-room window 
watching drearily, anxiously, for more than an hour before the small side 
gate opened, and the weary master who was not owner passed through 
like one walking in a dream, and instinctively took the short wood- 
walk across the upper end of the park. Hermione’s dark blue eyes 
were full of tears which every now and then fell silently on her 
hands, which she had clasped together against the framework cf 
the window, as a rest for her pretty golden, self-accusing head. 
And Virginia’s eyes too were full of tears; but she had com- 
forted herself by snatches of fervent, silent prayer ; and Hermione 
had not. 

It had been a day of checkered emotions for the pretty woman 
whom nature had made for love and submission, and whom the 
Church was fast transforming out of all likeness to her original self— 
or rather, was fatally transferring to another direction. At first she had 
been sorrowfully proud, mournfully elate, at the constancy with which 
she had borne her testimony, and the fidelity of her obedience to 
Mr. Lascelles. It had been hard at the moment, but when done it 
was well done ; and when she next saw dear Superior she would have 
a clean page to offer, which he would sign, smiling, with his 
approval. She was a little disturbed when she saw Richard dash out 
so heedlessly into the snow and wind ; and she thought that he was 
probably bound for the Vicarage, where he would see Mr. Lascelles, 
and either insult him by his unblushing atheism, or quarrel with him 
in some yet more terrible and ungodly fashion. This thought tor- 
mented her for a long while, now inclining her to anger for her 
husband and corresponding sympathy for the vicar ; now softening 
her to the former for fear of the hard things which the latter might say, 
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and the telling blows that he might give. But asthe day wore on and 
Richard did not return—when the luncheon had been announced, 
kept back, eaten, and finally dismissed, and yet he did not appear— 
then her thoughts became concentrated in one great sentiment of 
fear, and her imagination ran riot over all the possibilities of tragedy 
that it could create. Time passed ; and she grew sorry, self-censuring, 
penitent, humble. If only he would return! She would be so glad 
to see him—so glad! so relieved! As each successive hour struck, 
her load of guilt grew heavier, her apprehensions more unendurable. 
At last she could bear it no longer. She had become restless and 
feverish, pacing from room to room and wandering aimlessly about 
the house ; but this fever of unrest passed into the stony watching 
of extreme anxiety, and she stood by the window, her eyes strained 
on the gravel walk of the garden up which he must come, should he 
ever come back at all. 

At last he came, rounding that clump of laurels in the centre of 
the drive, which was the farthest point that could be seen in the 
darkening evening and through the driving snow. How drooping 
and how weary he looked! His head bent and his step uncertain, 
she saw him through the veil of the dusk and under the dimming 
shower of driving flakes almost as if he had been the ghost of himself 
—something like, but not real. Yet it was he, truly enough ; and 
with a little cry she ran from the window through the room and into 
the hall, saying with a sob :— 

“Richard! At last! at last!”—crying out hurriedly to her 
daughter—* Quick, Virginia ! come to meet dear papa!” 

She herself opened the hall door, and stood out under the portico ; 
the snow blowing over her and flecking her dark-blue dress with 
momentary flakes of silver, while the wind eddied round the hall and 
drove in light drifts that soon made feathery heaps in all the angles. 
She neither knew nor cared how things went. She thought only of 
him, the beloved of her youth, the friend of her maturity—was con- 
scious only of her joy in his return. The sweet, fond, self-forgetting 
wife had come back, and the plastic creature of a spiritual seducer, 
masked as a Divine guide, had disappeared. 

“ Richard, my darling! how wet and tired you look! how cold 
and miserable! You look half dead! Darling, come in and rest. Why, 
where have you been all this dreadful day?—and I so wretched, 
thinking of you !” 

She spoke with the incoherence of fear and tenderness combined, 
going impulsively to meet him as he came wearily up the steps of the 
portico. She laid her hand on his arm, and seemed to lead him into 
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the hall, where she took both his hands in hers and chafed them 
tenderly. 

“ My poor half-frozen darling!” she said, looking up into his 
face with her big blue eyes, soft and dark and humid ; while Virginia 
said—she too with all her old sweetness :-— 

“Let me help you with your coat, dearest papa. It is wet 
through—do let me take it off!” 

Richard stood and looked from one to the other like a man 
rudely awakened from an opium dream—not seeing, not understand- 
ing, ignorant which was the truth—the dream or this. Was he mad 
now, or had he been mad? Was all that he had suffered the self-made 
anxiety of a disordered brain?—or was this hallucination and the 
feverish fancy of a despair so sick that it had taken on itself the very 
mockery of hope and happiness?—as men dying of hunger in the 
desert see themselves set in gardens and fair places where they rest in 
happiness and delight. He passed his hand in a bewildered way over 
his forehead, looked round him vaguely, and turned to them with as 
much sadness as inquiry ; then he sighed heavily and closed his eyes. 

Truly, this was home ; and these were his wife and daughter 
—the creatures whom he loved with every fibre of his being—whose 
soft touch he felt, into whose sweet eyes he looked, whose caressing 
voices he heard. Had he really been with that priest—that man who 
had boasted of his victory over these dear ones, and defied his efforts 
to bring them back to their duty of love—to subdue them again to 
his influence? Had they really spoken to him to-day as he thought 
he remembered that they had? Had his daughter pronounced him 
accursed? Had Hermione taken herself from him? and were their 
lives to be henceforth based on a different plan and principle from 
what had been formerly ? 

Uncertain, and shocked at his own entanglement of thought—he 
whose perceptions were always so clear and whose mind was so firm 
—he stood there for a while silent, but trembling visibly, and almost 
breathless as the dumb trouble of his suspense passed into the sharp 
pain of reaction—the pleasure which makes pain. 

“‘ Wife ! my little Ladybird !” he said at last in a broken voice, 
drawing each to him lovingly, and kissing each as he used in olden 
times. 

Virginia’s tears fell on his pale cold face as she met his with lips 
almost as pale, almost as cold; but Hermione clung to him with 
her old sweet touch, and felt him once more her beloved—and her 
own. 
Suddenly : “ He is your destroyer—his love for you is your soul’s 
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dishonour—yours for him a crime against God,” rang in her ears, as 
if Mr. Lascelles had been there and was repeating this morning’s 
denunciations, as well as command ; and “ I promise to obey you” 
was the echo of her own voice sent by her wavering soul through her 
memory. Yes; this morning she had promised to withdraw herself, 
body and soul, heart and life, and to let the Church divorce what the 
law had joined and love had hallowed ; and now, not twelve hours 
after her vow, she was standing with her arms round the husband 
whose expulsion had been decreed, her lips giving back the tender 
touch of his. For an instant she shrank within herself and recoiled ; 
then she drew him closer to her heart, saying to herself: “ He is 
my husband and I am his wife, and none shall come between us.” 

Still trembling—for indeed the reaction had been almost too strong 
for him—-silent, for he was afraid to speak lest some new discord 
should break in upon this divinest harmony—bewildered, but con- 
scious of rest and sweetest peace, Richard went slowly up the stairs 
—his wife with him. With her own hands she drew the easy chair 
before the fire in his dressing-room, and performed all sorts of plea- 
sant caressing little offices about him before his man was summoned. 
He smiled and let her do what she would. To have her thus about 
him rested and refreshed him more than sleep "or food would have 
done. When she left him finally, promising to return in half-an-hour, 
he was calm, peaceful, soothed, and she herself was happier than she 
had been ever since that fatal dinner. After all, he was her husband, 
fine and noble, tender, just and true ; and it was good to love him ! 

A note was put into her hand as she went into her own room. It 
was from Mr. Lascelles, and contained his photograph taken in the 
“ sacrificial vestments ” of which some part was her own work, accom- 
panied by a beautifully bound manuscript in his own handwriting on 
the crime of disobedience to the will of the priest—representing 
God—and the awful authority given to him by confession and abso- 
lution. 

Whether he had foreseen any strain of this present kind on the 
return of Richard, whose passage back through the village had been 
noticed and reported to him, and so took the only means within his 
power to counteract the natural influence of a woman’s pity and a 
wife’s only half-destroyed tenderness, who can tell? He had a faculty 
of prevision which embraced all possibilities ; and this might have 
been one of those occasions when his knowledge of men and women 
made him prophetic. With the photograph to remind and the 
manuscript to recall, he thought that he had still his hand on the 
tudder, and that he need not fear the result of what he knew would 
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be close sailing for the moment. Richard was the old, with the accu- 
mulated force of habit to back him; but he was the new, with the 
keys of heaven and hell in his hand. As Jove held the thunderbolts, 
so had he the power of excommunication from the Church, and 
consequent banishment from God ; and should the pretty woman 
who was born to obey seek to rebel, she would have to learn that 
lovers can become executioners at need, and that a gentleman may 
court but a priest must compel. 

If these gifts were potent as reminders, so was the letter that 
accompanied them, going straight as it did to the heart of the situa- 
tion. It recalled to Hermione the exact terms of the sacred promise 
which she had made to him the writer, her priest, her director, only 
so long ago as this morning ; and bound it on her conscience to fulfil 
to the letter all the conditions which he had imposed. Those con- 
ditions were hard, and the words in which they were set forth were 
strong and rasping, but he clamped all together by the divine authority 
of which he was the interpreter—the executant—and defied a child 
of Holy Mother Church to disobey the supreme command. He 
seemed to have had magical insight into her poor, weak, troubled 
soul; and he came on the scene of this probability of reconciliation 
like the spectre which stands by the altar and with its fleshless hand 
forbids the marriage. He had foreseen all this hesitation, this 
wavering, this turning back like Lot’s wife to the home that she had 
abandoned, to the life which habit and love had endeared. But the 
hand which held knew also how to keep ; and Mr. Lascelles was not 
the man to be discouraged by the feeble struggles of the victim 
which he had captured, and now was binding fast to the horns of the 
altar. He knew that until finally stilled the pendulum must beat, but 
its swing is ever shorter ; as the ebbing tide has waves which appear 
to advance, but the tide ever ebbs and the deserted shore is left dry, 
strewn with dead things and the wreck of what was once man’s finest 
work. On pain of her eternal perdition, Hermione was commanded 
to continue steadfastly in holy opposition to this man of sin whom 
God had forsaken, and to withdraw herself finally from his hateful 
influence. Her love for him, she was told, was a sin against heaven, 
and to be in friendship with her husband was to be at enmity with God. 

It was as if a voice from the Ark had spoken, calling back one 
wandering from the worship of Jehovah to the idolatrous temples of 
the groves—a voice which she dared not refuse to hear, a command 
which she dared not refuse to obey ! 

When she went back to her husband, she went back changed. 
She was gentle and sorrowful enough, but as if she had shrunk again 
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within herself ; and if not cold nor repelling, yet she was no longer 
tender or expansive. Again, the moral blight which already 
had «destroyed so much had fallen on her; as subtle and as 
irresistible as the blight which fails on the gardens and the corn- 
fields. In her fear for his safety, and her unregenerate self-reproach 
for the pain that she had given him, she had forgotten that Richard 
was an atheist, and had remembered only that he was her husband 
whom she had once adored and still loved, and—despite herself— 
respected. Now she had to remember rather that he was excommu- 
nicate ; and that the only tie between them was his name which she 
bore, and the past which she could not undo if she did her best to 
forget. 

Richard held out his hand to her as she came in. He was sitting 
thrown back in the easy chair as she had placed it, weary in body but 
with the patient calmness of mind, the sweet trustfulness, the happy 
uncriticizing love which were essentially his. He had accepted all 
that had come to him in this last hour as a full and complete recon- 
ciliation. He had his wife again, and their new life would date from 
to-day. They would talk together, heart open, as in olden times, and 
consult one with the other how best to live in harmony and affection, 
even if it should still be that their spheres of thought were different 
and their objects of belief opposed. But at least they had come 
together again, and no man stood between them. 

He smiled and turned his head towards her as she came through 
the doorway—not that of communication with her room, but that 
which gave on to the corridor. 

“Wife ! dear wife! How good it is to see you !” he said in a low 
voice, caressingly. 

The colour had gone out of her face, and she looked as pale 
under the lamplight as if she had been Virginia herself. 

“T am glad you are safe at home. I was frightened about you,” 
she said in a constrained manner. 

“T do not like to have frightened you, sweet wife, but I love to 
hear that you were anxious,” he answered, still smiling. 

“T hope that you have not made yourself ill ; you looked so tired 
when you came in, and were so cold and wet,” she said in an odd 
jerky way; not looking at him ; pretending to arrange the anti- 
macassar with her disengaged hand. He held the other in both 
of his. 

“Tt is all right now. I have your dear hand in mine,” he said, 
kissing the soft pink fingers. 

She turned away in desperate trouble. It seemed so cruel to 
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hurt him afresh. But her vow—Superior’s letter—that manuscript of 
holy counsel—the divine guidance under which she lived—the com- 
mands which must be obeyed, let what human considerations there 
would oppose :—she dared not take her husband back to her heart, 
nor give herself to his as in the past. She dared not disobey the 
priest whom she had chosen as her spiritual guide in preference to 
this atheist, if once her beloved. It tore her own heart to part from 
him as much in this moment as it would tear his to lose her ; but 
the command was greater than the pain; and though that pain 
should even kill, that command must still be carried out. The thing 
which somewhat comforted her at this moment was the knowledge 
that she herself suffered as much as she made her husband suffer. 
Hitherto she had yielded to the new law without much difficulty. It 
had even given her more than she lost, and she had often been more 
revolted by the atheist’s infidelity than sympathetic with the hus- 
band’s pain. Now she joined hands with him in sorrow, and re- 
gretted—how sincerely !—that she could not be at one and the same 
time a faithful daughter of the Church and a loyal and devoted wife. 

After a time she turned her face to him again, and looked at him 
softly, but not caressingly as she had done. 

*T love you as much as I ever did,” she said in a low voice, 
believing her own words, while her tears began to flow; “ but nothing 
has changed since this morning. You are an atheist, I ama Christian; 
and until you have made your peace with God I can be nothing to 
you. Our thoughts and ways are separate, and so must be our 
lives.” 

He raised himself in his chair and looked at her fixedly, then 
closed his eyes while his head sank forward on his breast. She 
thought he had fainted, and bent over him, breathless; but the 
twitching of his mouth, the quiver of his eyelids, and a look of 
anguish that was more sorrowful than tears, more grievous than a 
cry, showed her that here was no blessed relief of insensibility. He 
was suffering as few men could have suffered without failing under 
the strain; but he had been made strong enough by that short 
respite from torture to bear the rack again without giving way. Yet 
it was hard to have the hope, the assurance, only to be dashed 
again to the earth at the very moment when he thought himself most 
secure. Still, there it was; and his hope had been a fallacy. Her 
will—if set in motion by that other stronger, more determined, still 
always her will—decreed that they should be divided, and he could not 
help himself. And then, beside his inability, there came to his aid 
the man’s self-respecting dignity which is even greater than the lover’s 
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love, and which forbade him to continue what was essentially a fruit- 
less rivalry with another for his wife’s devotion. 

“Things shall be as you will, wife,” he said at last in a quiet 
voice, where were no suppressed tears, but only the very stillness of 
submission to the inevitable, the very pathos of patience. ‘ Some day 
you will come back to me of your own sweet will. Until then I will 
respect yours—and wait.” 

The extreme quietness of his renunciation touched Hermione more 
than if he had broken out into passionate despair. It was so like 
death! She seemed to realize in that moment all that she had 
voluntarily lost—all that she had killed with her own hands ; and 
sinking on her knees by his side, she buried her face in the arm of 
the chair and wept in a forlorn and helpless way that, more than 
anything else could have done, expressed all the weakness of her 
nature. 

He laid his hand tenderly on her head. No longer soft and 
feathery with its multitudinous curls, but smooth and plainly braided, 
it was to him like the head of some one else—not his wife, his 
beloved. He missed the elastic touch of those light rings and fringes 
which he had so often caressed, and in which he took so much 
pleasure of admiration ; and he thought, as one thinks of unimportant 
things in grave moments : “ Even these are changed with the rest.” 

He could say nothing to comfort her—nothing to persuade her. 
All this misery was self-made, and as unnecessary as it was absolute. 
She alone could break the magic of the barrier that had been raised 
between them, as she alone had half consented to and half assisted 
in the weaving of the spell. He stooped over her and drew her face 
gently up to him, kissing her forehead as one bidding an eternal 
farewell, while saying tenderly:—‘ My poor wife! What wretched- 
ness for us both—and all for what purpose ?” 

“ Tt is the will of God!” said poor Hermione sobbing ; and then 
slowly raising herself she stood by her husband’s side, half lingering 
before leaving him—as both felt for ever. 

Their eyes met ; he raised himself slightly and held out his arms ; 
her fair face drooped towards his, and she laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Wife ! wife!” he whispered ; “my life! my love!” 

Another moment he would have clasped her to his heart ; but 
with a sudden spasm of fear and anguish she turned abruptly away 
and went back as if a blast of fire had struck her face. 

“No, no! you are an atheist!” she said. “It is a sin to 


love you!” 
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“So be it!” he answered, and covered his face in his hands. 

Sobbing, not daring to trust herself at this moment, loving him 
with all her old fervour, but afraid of God and bound by her promise 
to the priest, Hermione rushed from the room—again passing by the 
corridor, not through the door of communication—and kneeling at 
her faldstool before her crucifix, said some prayers which she tried 
hard to believe comforted her, and which she knew did not. Her 
heart was full of the dear husband whom she had put away from her 
for ever ; and in her sorrow she found herself wishing that she had 
been left still unconverted, and not afraid to love one who had every 
virtue but that of Faith. But Richard passed through this Gethsemane 
without even the comfort of prayer—with nothing but his own strong 
heart to support him, and his love for her who had left him, to soften 
his despair at his bereavement. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. 


Ir was not all subtle spiritual courtship, the better to make idle 
women of means into devoted daughters of the Church, that employed 
the time and thoughts of Mr. Lascelles. He had the more mascu- 
line part of his parish-work to attend to, and the sturdy men of the 
people to convince, with their soft-hearted wives to win, as well as 
those idle women of means to interest. And, to do him justice, 
he was indefatigable in his activities of conversion on all sides 
alike. 

He really did give himself without stint to the good work, as he 
euphemistically called his endeavour to break down mental inde- 
pendence and manly self-respect, and to render habits of thrift and 
foresight unnecessary. For the Church has doles for her obedient 
children that supply the place of lapsed wages; and she makes it 
part of her duty to prove to the faithful that the time given to the 
service of the Lord is not time taken from the maintenance of the 
family, and that the cupboard need not go bare because the choir has 
its servitors and the nave its worshippers. The vicar set great store 
by this charitable bribery which to him represented righteousness : 
and put out his strength to effect the personal and economic de- 
moralization of men by means of this lavish almsgiving which is so 
powerful an agent in the hands of a proselytizing priest. 

By this time he and Sister Agnes had cut out for themselves far 
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more than they could do without help. The Convalescent Home was 
now in full working order, with Sister Barbara as the Sister-in-charge, 
Sister Agnes as the Lady Superintendent, the vicar as Superior and 
Chaplain, and the ladies who had districts as Visitors. Affiliated to the 
Home was a Cottage Hospital which the ladies also visited on set days. 
Having to find a raison d’étre for its existence at all, they did their 
best to fill it with “ cases,” whether of the right kind or no. If aman 
had a twinge of rheumatism or a woman an aching back, the district 
visitor would coax both the one and the other into the hospital, where 
ritualism and beef-tea, confession and a soft bed, the intercession of 
the Holy Virgin when entreated and human kindness without asking 
for it, prayers to the saints and presents to the children, went hand in 
hand ; and the Church proved herself the mother whose service was 
endowment as weil as salvation, and whose loving arms not only 
protected her faithful worshippers from the fiery darts of the Evil 
One, but sheltered them in the dark days of material trouble. 

Then there were daily “ mattins” and “ evensong ;” full choral 
services on Wednesday and Friday; “early celebration” and 
three services to follow on Sunday; the saints’ days rigidly ob- 
served, and the vigils of the more important to boot ; there were pro- 
cessions to arrange and methods of worship to teach ; the Sunday- 
school to superintend ; the choir to train; doctrine to develope ; 
confessions to receive—secretly, but none the less actively ; Bible- 
classes for men and those for women, separately, taken twice a week; 
weekly lectures to men to be given, and the lending library to look 
after ; there were mothers’ meetings, women’s tea-drinkings, chil- 
dren’s feasts on the one hand and catechizing on the other ; the crdche, 
the infant-school, the clothing-club, the penny savings-bank, the 
coal club, the blanket fund, the shoe fund—what not !—to keep going. 
The days were indeed full for both ; and both time and strength were 
wanting for all this machinery for the subjugation of the parish by self- 
interest here and superstitious fear there. Hence it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be parochial assistance, and that too of 
a liberal kind. 

There was no money in the living itself to pay for curates or 
assistants; but the Molyneuxs contributed a large sum, and laid 
down one carriage, two horses and a man; and Hermione gave 
another large sum, and laid down nothing, but got into debt instead; 
and devoted friends at a distance lent a helping hand in this war of 
Christian, in the person of the Honourable and Reverend Launcelot 
Lascelles, with Apollyon as Richard Fullerton, now carried on at 
Crossholme. For, though Crossholme was only a quiet country 
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parish, of apparently no account in the world, yet the fight was excit- 
ing the most ardent interest among the sect at large; and poor 
Apollyon was destined to have a hard time of it. 

At first Mr. Lascelles had got on by himself, with part local and 
steady, part foreign and spasmodic, help. Cuthbert Molyneux had 
made himself his lay assistant almost from the first, and was now 
reading for Orders, when he would receive his title as Curate of 
Crossholme, and devote himself also as consecrated economic de- 
moralizer of the parish ; and stray Priests and Brothers, with an occa- 
sional Father—specially Father Truscott, who was making his own 
little path down here, as yet cleverly concealed—had come from their 
town parishes and “ missions” to see how things were going and to 
help in the services. But now the regular staff had been got together, 
chiefly by the help of the Molyneuxs and Hermione ; so that, with 
the vicar and his sister, they had in all—counting nursing sisters and 
Cuthbert Molyneux—eight people specially devoted to the manipu- 
lation of about fifteen hundred souls, all told. With the staff of 
visiting ladies, and well-disposed young men and maidens of the 
superior half of the operatives and little shopkeepers, it made a for- 
midable body of workers for ritualism and against freedom. 

There was one thing which perhaps expressed more than all else 
the tremendous power that the vicar and his sister had already gained 
over the women of the place—their dress. 

From Hermione downward—Hermione, who had been notorious 
for her superb millinery, against which the only thing that could be 
said was that it was too beautiful for the country, and who had now 
gone into the groove of simplicity with the rest—from her downward, 
the ladies and young women who had devoted themselves to the 
work of the Church were all noticeable for studied plainness of attire. 
So far Sister Agnes had been a public benefactress. She allowed no 
gay colours among those who came to the Vicarage to embroider 
chasubles and stoles—no frills, nor furbelows, nor fettering tying 
back of skirts, nor sweeping trains eddying round the feet in em- 
barrassing curves of graceful entanglement ; she forbad all jewelry, 
and cried out against fluffy heads and fringed foreheads ; she suffered 
nothing but dark dresses plainly made, smooth braided hair, linen 
instead of lace; and for gold and silver ornaments, such as are worn by 
the unregenerate, she substituted a big black cross or a small silver 
crucifix which had been duly blessed by—the one who had the 
power. A member of the Sister’s “ Band of Church Workers” could 
be told at a glance ; and, as was said, nothing proved the power of 
her influence and her brother’s more than this ability to dominate the 
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strongest passion of womanhood, by reducing the luxury of fashion to 
the simplicity of a uniform. Having done this, they had fulfilled the 
hardest task of all. 

It was strange how pauperism began to increase under this rule ot 
Faith and ceaseless ministrations. Upto now Crossholme had been 
noted for its manly independence as well as for its cleanliness of 
living. Dead to all forms of religious enthusiasm, what had been 
wanting in spiritual aspiration had been made up in civic action, and 
morals were pure where belief was cloudy. Belief indeed had been 
even more than cloudy. Under Mr. Aston the parish church had been 
merely the symbol of parochial rights and national unity, where 
certain ceremonies were performed of common usage and legal obli- 
gation but of no vital benefit ; and no dissenting missionary had 
succeeded in establishing a Little Bethel of any denomination. 
Methodist, Wesleyan, Baptist—all had been tried and each had 
failed. The seed had been cast on ground so stony, that not even 
chickweed or groundsel would grow there! For the -last fourteen 
or fifteen years a body: of men, inspired and directed by Richard 
Fullerton, had been gradually gathering together who had abjured the 
public-house and the church alike, and had lived the lives of honest, 
sober, self-respecting heathens. Little was done in the way of charity ; 
less in the way of misdemeanour; nothing in the way of crime. 
To be on the parish rates was held here as next door to being in the 
county gaol ; and the working men were content to be let alone by 
the rich, provided always they were not hindered. Ground game 
was free, and no one sought to poach the pheasants ; compensation 
was made when the field went over the growing crops ; and on all 
hands there was a friendly kind of feeling abroad, because the poor 
respected themselves and by so doing made the rich respect them too. 
To be sure, in the hard winter times there was a little relaxing of 
the high standard which else was so well maintained ; and pannikins 
of good stout savoury soup were to be had in the Abbey kitchen by 
any who chose to come for them. But this was always given, as 
well as asked for, under a slight veil of pretence that appealed to 
human kindness and saved pride ; such as—to warm the little children 
when they came home wet and half frozen from school ; or to comfort 
this sick body or that aged person who could not eat meat and yet 
needed nourishment. And the independence of the men was main- 
tained also by a kind of fiction, when occasion required :—as work 
being made for them which was not necessary to be done, but the 
doing of which earned money and prevented almsgiving. So that 
pauperism, like drunkenness, was almost rooted out of the place, 
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and Crossholme cost the ratepayers less in relief than any other 
parish in the union, and was nowhere in the criminal statistics of the 
county; but also it was of no value to the revenue. 

Now things were changing, and the place was becoming church- 
going and pauperized at a hand gallop. The women, won over by 
gifts and kindly talk, influenced the men as they always have done. 
Between a bare cupboard, with hungry children crying round the door, 
and a full table and the gaping mouths well fed, what mother would 
hesitate ?—more especially when all the price to be paid was going daily 
to a well-lighted, well-warmed church, where were bonny things to 
see and pleasant things to hear, with a heartsome chat with the 
neighbours coming home and a good word from the gentry! If Mr. 
Fullerton was a fine man and a good master, so was Mr. Lascelles ; 
and better every way than the other. Mr. Fullerton exacted his 
pound of flesh in labour; but the vicar, he gave freely, and asked for 
nothing in return but what was good for their own souls. For 
surely no one could deny that it was right te go to church week-days 
as well as Sundays ; for if it was God’s House on the Sabbath so it 
was on the week-day. So the vicar said; and he ought to know if 
any one did—it came into his business. And then surely, again, it 
was ever so much better for the children to have stout shoes for 
school-going, and themselves a warm blanket or a good gown, than 
that Jack or Bill should maunder away his evenings listening to a 
gentleman who, the vicar and his sister said, taught a lot of things 
as were mere lies—as could be proved by the Bible any day. And 
when you come to talk of independence—well, it is all very well for 
folks who have enough to be so high, but the Bible itself says the 
rich ought to give to the poor; and that would never have been 
said if it was a shame for the poor to take what was given. 

So the women argued ; and the constant dropping wore away the 
granite of self-respect, and by degrees made the men as little averse 
from paupcrization as themselves. 

Coincident with this more direct appeal to their personal interests, 
carried on by means of the women, the vicar did his best to sap 
Richard’s influence over the minds of the men by the way of the 
intellect. He always spoke of him with a high-bred, archangelic 
kind of pity, as St. Michael might speak of Lucifer, if also with the 
satirical contempt of a scholar for a quack. He was careful never to 
treat him as an intellectual equal, when discussing him with those 
who were well affected to agnosticism ; only as a specious charlatan 
who could be turned inside out by any thoroughly well-read divine. 
For instance, Father Truscott, who preached to them last Sunday on 
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the divine character of Authority—or Brother Swinfen, who proved 
to them the personal existence of Satan and the everlasting and 
material pains of hell, and besought them as reasonable men to 
conquer the one and escape from the other by the means held out to 
them by the Church and her ordinances—either could blow Mr. 
Fullerton out of the water in ten minutes, and prove him for what he 
was—an impudent, mendacious, presumptuous infidel. It grieved 
him, he said with fine manly pity—noble magnanimity and toleration 
for the innocently misled—it grieved him to see how, for want of some 
one to expose his errors, they, the honest men of Crossholme, not able 
to devote themselves to this poor charlatan’s favourite subjects, had 
been led to believe in errors at which any really scientific man would 
laugh, and which, announced to-day as final and infallible, would be 
overthrown to-morrow by a new theory and a further discovery. He 
did not promise more than he could perform, he said at the Bible 
class where he mostly shot these bolts which were to transfix 
Apollyon;—he would lay the two schemes of thought candidly 
before them, and leave them to judge between Divine Truth and Mr. 
Fullerton’s falsehood. 

In accordance with which promise he gave lectures on Richard’s 
special night of Monday, and on his own ground of science. He 
got specialists down from London to do the hard work for him ; but 
whoever lectured, the proofs always went the opposite way of 
Richard’s, and showed that all the conclusions to which that infidel 
had come were full in the teeth of evidence and in defiance of eternal 
fact. And then he fell back on the possibility of mystery and the 
impossibility of disproof, and challenged them to show where his 
explanation of things was less credible than Mr. Fullerton’s. Both 
postulated the same thing, which he called God and the other Force— 
he a divine, living, beneficent, and all-wise Providence, the other 
dead, unintelligent law. And now, granting his view to be the truth 
—as it was—there was nothing in the Bible that should disturb or 
perplex them. Miracles were as much an order of the Divine rule as 
ordinary law; for it was absurd to suppose that the Power which had 
made could not control, and that the creature might not be regulated 
by the Creator. 

This was the back-bone of all his arguments: Who shall limit ? 
ever clinched by the exhortation to believe Christianity and the 
Bible at all events. “ If not true, no harm is done ; but if true, and 
you reject it, where will you be then? Consigned to eternal perdi- 
tion and the never-ending torments of hell ! ” 

These lectures were always accompanied by tea and buns, by 
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music and singing, and enlivened by pretty pictures hung against the 
walls and often changed. The women were encouraged to come 
and bring their knitting or sewing with them ; and all that remained 
over of the tea and cake was slipped into maternal pockets for the 
little ones left athome. There was nothing to pay for all this as at the 
Institution, which, respecting their independence, Richard wanted his 
men to feel more their own property than his gift. But Mr. Lascelles 
gave everything and demanded only obedience in return. One 
clause of this charter of obedience touched on the matter of litera- 
ture, which was to be limited to such books as were approved of by 
him. Nothing whatever was to be taken out of the infidel library of 
the Institution, and only such works read as were supplied by the 
lending library presided over by the vicar. Then, his demands 
growing as he felt his way onward and made his footing more secure, 
the men were required to absent themselves altogether from the 
Institution ; and the members sensibly diminished, as did that of the 
agnostic’s Monday hearers. All but those thoroughly committed and 
in earnest began to drop in only shyly and at rare intervals, instead 
of constantly and boldly; some looking half afraid of being seen 
there, with the sentiment of breaking the law and being trounced 
for it, if caught; and others with a false courage which betrayed 
them as much as the franker discomfort of the more timid. Then 
the vicar got up village sports, such as cricket and football, 
but only for his own party—thereby breaking up the teams which 
hitherto had played together. For he allowed no one in his field 
who was not a regular churchgoer and communicant ; whereby he 
won over not a few from among Mr. Fullerton’s men, when the play 
had become stinted for want of players. He gave large donations, 
too, for every conceivable purpose, ecclesiastical or secular, social or 
intellectual—but only for communicants—rigidly excluding all who 
went to that infidel shop over there by the Abbey Park gates. 

All of which recruited so many for the army of the Church 
Militant that brother and sister, when they reckoned up their gains 
as they often did at the Vicarage, were justified in saying between 
themselves that the infidel stronghold was thoroughly invested by 
now, and that Apollyon would soon be brought low. 

It may be remembered that John Graves and George Pearce, his 
son-in-law, were tenants on the Molyneux estate ; that Tom Moor- 
head’s shop and forge belonged to the Abbey ; and that Adam Bell’s 
shop was on part of the glebe. The vicar had soon made short work 
of the little chandler, or rather he himself had made short work of his 
own coquetting with infidelity ; for, as we know, long before pressure 
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had been put on any from without, Adam Bell had executed his 
manceuvre of retreat, and had faced round with his back to Mr. 
Fullerton and his eyes on Mr. Lascelles. He therefore was safe in 
his holding ; but John Graves, his brother Ben, George Pearce, Dick 
Stone and others in the little street called Church Row, were in 
danger ; and Tom Moorhead’s lines too would have to be changed, 
if he did not reform before it was too late. What Richard had 
feared in the beginning was preparing now to be an accomplished 
fact, and if these men would not come over, then should they be driven 
out. There were others beside these who were as clearly committed 
to Richard and agnosticism; but they need not be brought on the 
scene, which they would encumber not illustrate. 

Though Mr. Lascelles was, by the very necessities of his position, 
revolted by the presumptuous independence of these recalcitrant 
members of the Christian community, he was all the same determined 
not to lose a chance of bringing them into the fold ; and from the first 
treated the three chief misdemeanants with special consideration. He 
listened with stately courtesy to their arguments, halting and broken 
as they were—arguments which had more of the result than the 
method, and which showed, as with all the ill-grounded, that they 
believed because they had been told, not because they had found 
and proved; and he did his best to destroy their confidence in 
themselves and their instructor by sudden, sharp, and searching ques- 
tions which they were by no means ready to answer ; such as those 
crucial tests of all anti-evolutionists : How about the missing link? 
and the bridge between two diverse kingdoms, whereof no man 
has yet found the exact moment nor the precise form; while— 
may not Life be the work of Divine Intelligence, as well as be the 
inherent condition of brute matter slowly evolving itself into con- 
sciousness? Even Mr. Fullerton was obliged to stop at the Unknow- 
able: why then not one form of mystery which was comforting rather 
than another which was dreary ? 

But though the men could not meet him with scholarly arguments, 
and though they were neither to be bribed by favour nor bent by fear, 
yet some among them a little wavered and confessed that science 
did not give them everything. George Pearce was the one who 
was cooling to the doctrine of Law and the self-consciousness 
of matter, in favour of spiritual insight and Divine influence, while 
Tom Moorhead was only the more strengthened in bull-headed 
opposition by the vicar’s arguments against him. 

And now, having exhausted his stock of forbearance, Mr. Lascelles 
drew on that other fund—his righteous indignation, and resolved that 
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the Church should no longer be vexed by the continued presence at 
her gates of these her enemies. John Graves and his son-in-law were 
tenants-at-will whom a month’s notice would dispossess at any time, but 
Tom Moorhead had a lease terminable at three months’ notice. The 
vicar, of couse, had Cuthbert’s consent in his pocket ; and he was going 
to make the blacksmith’s holding a test of his power over Hermione. 

George’s sickly wife was scarcely well over her trouble, when the 
vicar called one day at the house. She was sitting over the fire 
nursing her baby whose poor little flickering life, after having almost 
cost her own, was evidently not destined to remain long in a world 
which is intolerant of weakness and where the poor have to work. It 
had been a bad time.all through for Nanny, but the vicar and his 
sister had been that dutiful, she said with tears in her eyes, as she 
could never forget ; and Sister Barbara from the Home had been like 
a mother to her. If it had not been for all of them, indeed, she 
would never have held on; but they had wrought for her main 
grandly, and she and her child had been spared, 

When George, mindful of his independence, had wished to reject 
their help and send them back with their pannikins unemptied and 
their jellies untouched, they had put aside his scruples with such true 
honest human feeling —they had been so Christian, so communistic if 
you will, so earnest only to be of service to a sick creature needing 
care, and to preserve a new-born life for the world—there had been 
such a marked absence of all proselytizing—when he was by—that 
his pride and his fears alike had been set at rest; and he was fain to 
be thankful for help which saved his wife and child, and asked nothing 
in return but the leave to serve. 

Even the vicar had not bothered him with religion ; though he 
had, unknown to him, prayed with Nanny lying there between life and 
death—and touched her heart once and for ever, as he knew he 
should. He had left George to events which, he calculated rightly, 
would do the same work for him through his affections ; and now he 
came to drive in the nail and see how much he could hang on it. 

When he went into the cottage Nanny rose with a great deal of 
unconscious grace and intentional reverence. ‘The vicar’s hand- 
some person, courtly manners, and high-priestly assumptions had 
taken possession of her imagination, as much as his condescension, 
and the human kindness of the whole body of High Church workers, 
had softened her heart and aroused her gratitude. She smiled all 
over her poor wan face when he stooped his fine head and came in 
with that grand mingling of the gentleman and the priest which was 
so essentially his characteristic. And she smiled still more and 
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blushed, when he shook hands with her so paternally, and looked 
at the baby and patted its face with his fore finger, and told her to be 
seated, and inquired minutely how things went with her and her 
child—“ as if he had been an old wife himself,” she said to George 
with animaticn ; “and he such a grand gentleman !” 

And then, sitting down by her, he opened fire cautiously, and 
told her what had to be done. 

He was very sorry, he said ; no one more su ; and he had kept 
young Mr. Molyneux quiet until now, always hoping, like Moses, that 
God would soften the stubborn hearts of those who were now His 
enemies, and turn them to grace and truth ; but now he could keep 
their landlord back no longer. He was determined, said Mr. Las- 
celles with an air half pitying half approving, not to give longer 
tenancy to a set of men who defied God and denied His Holy Word, 
and despised all that he and every other Churchman held m ost dar 
and sacred. And Nanny could see for herself, he said, that it was 
scarcely fitting for a man like Mr. Molyneux to harbour those 
who were on the road which her father and husband, and some 
others in the Row, had taken. Would she like to give shelter to a 
man who slandered her mother, and did all the harm that he could 
to her husband, and would kill her child if he had the chance? 
Would she not rather bid him begone and shut the door hard and 
fast against him, than keep with him on terms of friendship, and even 
give him a house near to her own? And this was just what they who 
were Christians felt for those who crucified Christ afresh by their 
infidelity. So that she could scarcely be surprised if Mr. Molyneux 
did not want to keep that lot as tenants, and preferred, on the con- 
trary, men who would, at the least, not hinder nor blaspheme the 
work of the Church in the parish. 

To which poor Nanny assented sorrowfully, not able in justice to 
deny. 

Well then, what was to be done? the vicar went on to say. Her 
father was too much set in his own way for any hope of his giving 
in, but George—might he not be influenced? He would not be the 
first unbelieving husband who had been saved by a believing wife. 
Winter too was on them. She was delicate and not able to bear the 
wear and tear of a flitting, and the child was too weakly to be taken 
into a new cold house, with all the draughts about and nothing 
warmed. Could she not prevail on George to give up going to Mr. 
Fullerton’s lectures, and to take his name off the list of members of 
the Institution ?—that hot-bed of infidelity which did no good here 
and would ruin him for everlasting! It was not much to ask ; and 
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then he would keep his home and not expose her and their ale one 
to certain danger and probable death. 

The vicar pleaded with Nanny long and eloquently, and when he 
left he had got her promise to influence her husband—if she could ; 
and if she could win over her father, then would her crown of glory 
be complete ! 

This, however, was not likely. John found in the darkness of 
agnosticism more comfort, because less contradiction, than there was 
for him in the light of revelation—which leaves things in the same state 
as the other, he used to say, but entangled by the admission of a Power 
which could set them all straight if it would ; sin, misery and igno- 
rance all to be done away with by a breath—Satan pardoned—hell 
abolished—and the reign of virtue and happiness begun to-morrow, if 
only it would! He was a strong-headed, noble-minded kind of 
man, who could suffer without need of comfort; but George 
was of a slighter mental make, younger, and not habituated yet 
to pain; and sorrow broke him up as it breaks up women, and 
made him yearn for external support. Nanny’s near skirting by 
death had stirred him deeply. It had sent him to his knees for 
the absolute want of some one to whom to cry aloud in the dark- 
ness—for a Father to lay hold of—a Saviour to redeem him. 
Man’s philosophy was all very well as a quiet mental speculation, 
but it fell dead and dry on his soul when in pain ; and when the 
vicar told Nanny, and Nanny repeated it to him as of her own 
notion, that God was leading him through sorrow—chastening him 
as a sinner before receiving him as a son—he let the words sink into 
his heart; good seed, said the vicar, which would germinate and bring 
forth fruit in abumdance. 

Yet it was misery untold to him to feel that men would have the 
right to say he was a turncoat—ratting like Adam Bell, or the like 
of him, and leaving the ship for fear of its sinking. Never in his life 
before had there been a breath against his character ; and though he 
should go into the more powerful camp, if he went out from his own, 
yet he dreaded that men should say how he had failed his word. 
Nevertheless, there was his own conscience with which he had to 
reckon, and that terrible word, “If it be true?” that haunted him 
night and day. 

At Nanny’s earnest request, he had just been reading an old copy 
of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which had belonged to her mother, 
and to which, be sure, she did not know the vicar would have objected; 
and he felt like Christian before his way had been made clear, while 
still knocking at the little wicket gate and carrying that heavy burden 
of unforgiven sins at his back. And then he loved his wife dearly, and 
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she had influence over him—such as good, tender, modest women have 
over good and somewhat feminine-natured men. So indeed, for the 
matter of that, had his father-in-law influence ; and so had Richard 
Fullerton. But all the same, in spite of the arguments of this last, 
“Tf it be true?” stuck like a leech, and disposed him to listen—and 
more than listen—when Nanny pleaded recantation of his errors 
and the abandonment of Richard Fullerton for the Church and 
Christianity. 

She got so much of her own way that he consented to her 
public churching next Sunday ; and also to the public baptism of the 
child. The vicar had told her plainly that, should it die unbaptized, 
he would not allow it to be buried in the churchyard nor have any 
funeral service read over it. And he had added with compassionate 
emphasis : “ Poor little frail lamb! It seems scarcely able to live 
through to-day; and that it should be deprived of eternal life by 
man’s cruel blindness !” 

This was the argument that finally moved Nanny, and through 
her secured George. He consented to her prayer, partly because it 
was her prayer and partly because “there might be something in 
it.” That “sort of asomething” might be real after all !—and he said 
that he would go with her and face the neighbours like a man. It 
was too, only what he owed the vicar for his kindness—he confessed 
to that; and Mr. Fullerton was not the gentleman to object to an 
act of gratitude, looking at things all round. 

Wherefore next Sunday, those who knew how matters had been 
with the carpenter and his father-in-law were edified or scandalized 
according to their feelings and what they thought consistent, to see 
George Pearce and his wife at church ; where she was churched, their 
child baptized and publicly received into the body of the Anglican 
Church. The next day John Graves and a few more had notice 
to quit at the month’s end; and Nanny, while crying bitterly for her 
father’s trouble, felt as if the Lord had interposed to save her and 
her. own house from destruction. 

But if only John would have flown out at him! thought George, 
as they sat ina little group about the younger man’s fireside. It 
would have been a relief if he would have turned against him and 
called him a few hard names—undeserved in fact, but by the look 
of things only too well merited! His gentleness was the poor young 
fellow’s heaviest cross ; but railing was not much in John’s way, and he 
knew that George had become a convert for conscience’ sake and not 
because he was a rat and afraid of consequences. 

Still, it had come at an awkward moment. John felt that as 
much as George did himself. It had a bad look, and looks go as far 
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as things sometimes ; and people must be less given to evil-thinking 
than most are, if they can accept such a coincidence as this as acci- 
dental, and not see in it the best way of escaping a forfeit after 
having played on the chance of winning. Tom Moorhead was not 
of that liberal kind, nor was Uncle Ben, nor Dick Stern, nor Allen 
Rose, nor any one else who had received his notice to quit. Each 
had his word to fling at George when the papers came in, and he 
was left undisturbed ; and when, for the first time for ten years or 
more, John went off to the lecture alone, he felt as if he had left a 
death behind him, and had lost for ever the son who had been dear 
to him. Poor George felt badly too, when he saw his friend and 
father go without him ; but he was acting according to his conscience 
and giving his new thoughts a chance ; and though the direction had 
been in every way different, he had been trained by Richard Fullerton 
in self-reliance and courage towards his own convictions. 

How different indeed it all was! Instead of the Great Stone 
Book of Geology from which Mr. Fullerton was wont to recite his 
lessons for the day, Nanny made her husband read aloud some parts 
of the New Testament which Mr. Lascelles had indicated ; and she 
herself kneeled down and prayed for faith and forgiveness out of a 
little Manual of Devotion which also he had given her, at the very 
moment when that defiant lecturer was proving to his hearers not 
only the inutility but also the presumption and rebelliousness of 
prayer, on either hypothesis of, in the one case absolute law, in the 
other an omnipotent and beneficent Power as the ruler of the universe. 

“Where is George?” asked Richard, who knew nothing of 
yesterday’s testimony in the church. 

John Graves looked away, embarrassed and distressed. 

“Not ill, I hope?” he asked again. 

“ Not in body, sir,” said John. 

“In trouble? What is amiss, John?” 

“He has been got hold of, sir. Nanny’s illness troubled him, 
you see, and made him feel lonesome and like in the dark. He said 
to me the day when she was at the worst, ‘Oh, father ! if I could but 
pray and believe that I should be heard!” and now you see, sir, it has 
come. He had the child baptized yesterday in church, and he was 
there himself to see it done. I doubt if he’il come here again ; and 
I’m sorry; but a man’s convictions must be respected, however far 
adrift they may be.” 

“TI am sorry, too,” said Richard gravely. “I cansee it all. Mr. 
Lascelles hit the right moment. They are all clever in that.” 

“Yes,” said John, with a slight sigh; “what between coaxing 
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and bullying, working on men’s fears and their affections, their self- 
interest and their superstition, they get hold of a vast more than 
would ever go over of themselves. They have got hold of my 
daughter through George, and I am sorry that it came at this moment, 
of all others in the year.” 

He stopped, and looked down on the ground, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“ Why now?” asked Richard, with a sudden flush. 

Had his own miserable story leaked out? Was the world made 
free of his humiliation—his despair ? 

“Well, you see, sir, we gre all warned,” said John ;—“all of us in 
the Row as belong to the Institution, and George is the only one 
left unmolested. I know the lad, and I know that he ts as pure as a 
child from any underhand dealing ; but some of the men misdoubt 
him ; and looks are ugly—there’s no doubt of that !” 

“Tam sorry to hear that you have to leave your house,” said 
Richard. ‘“ Where are you thinking of going?” 

The tailor shook his head. 

“ There’s ne’er a place would suit me for my work,” he said; 
“and Mr Molyneux knows that. I’ve been a tenant on the estate 
these thirty years for my own hand, and my father he had the place 
for as many years before me. It seems hard; but new men and 
new measures !—that’s about the size of it now, here away in Cross- 
holme.” 

“If you are harassed and want a place, I will build one for you 
and for your brother Ben, and all who are dispossessed,” said 
Richard. “I should like to have the lot of you as my tenants.” 

John Graves looked up and smiled. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he answered heartily ; “and not a man among 
us but would rather have you for his landlord than any other.” Then, 
in rather an anxious tone, he added, “I hope you do not feel your- 
self poorly this evening, sir? You are looking what one may call a 
little out of sorts.” 

“‘No,” said Richard quietly; “I am all right, thank you, John.” 

‘Glad to hear it, sir. Keep well; for you are our main prop, you 
know, Mr. Fullerton,” said the tailor, looking into the other’s face 
with frank sympathy and undisguised friendliness. Whereupon the 
two men shook hands and parted, and Richard went back to his 
desolate home, and felt, as did John Graves, that death had taken 
those most beloved from him. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MEN OF LETTERS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


T is a familiar fact, capable of many illustrations from the time of 
Addison downwards, that the man of letters is not a success in 
Parliament. It appears reasonable to suppose that he should be, 
seeing that he brings to the consideration of public business those 
qualities of cultivated intellect and power of expression which are 
specially needed. Of course politics are a thing apart, and the 
ability intelligently to discuss and usefully to express an opinion 
upon public affairs is not given to every man, though there are few 
found at any time unready to settle off-hand the affairs not only of a 
nation but of a Continent. Still, the more a man knows of one art, 
the more willing is he unfeignedly to admit his ignorance of others ; 
and a successful novelist, for example, might be excused if, being 
returned to the House of Commons, he deprecated expectation that 
he should straightway shine in his new sphere. 

But there are cases in which a man of letters has shown in his 
books a remarkable aptitude for understanding and advising on 
public affairs, and yet, when returned to Parliament on the strength 
of the reputation thus gained, he has proved a lamentable failure. 
We need not go farther back than the time of John Stuart Mill for 
an illustration. Mr. Mill has, perhaps more than any single man of 
any generation, contributed to the formation of political opinion in 
England. Successful speakers in the House of Commons often talk 
John Stuart Mill without knowing it, as M. Jourdain for forty years 
talked prose in similar ignorance. ‘They have read him, either at 
first or second hand, have assimilated his axioms, and fluently repeat 
them, honestly believing that they are setting forth their own thoughts 
and conferring on mankind their own wisdom. But when the great 
prophet himself appeared in the House he proved a swift and abso- 
lute failure. He not only did not speak well in the ordinary Parlia- 
mentary sense of the term, but what he said was not particularly wise 
or striking. In later sessions, the profound respect which his name 
extorted was not sufficient to still signs of impatience when he rose, or 
to prevent his being regarded as a bore. 
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We have in the House at the present time an instance in some 
way akin to that of Mr. John Stuart Mill. Mr. Fawcett does not hold 
as high a place in literature as did Mr. Mill, nor is he so distinctly a 
Parliamentary failure as was the great political economist. Yet, 
none would claim for Mr. Fawcett that his success in the House of 
Commons is commensurate with his acknowledged ability. The 
measure of attention which he commands is largely due to the convic- 
tion on the part of the House generally that, like the compulsory 
companion of the Ancient Mariner, they have no choice but to hear. 
In earlier days there have been many pitched battles between the 
member for Hackney and the House of Commons, the one essaying 
to continue a speech and the other endeavouring to bring the 
harangue to a termination. In these contests Mr. Fawcett has 
always come off victorious. I do not remember a single instance in 
which he has not asserted the supremacy of his lungs when opposed 
to the united chorus of the House of Commons. Members accord- 
ingly tacitly acknowledge themselves beaten, asserting only the free- 
dom of individual choice about remaining within sound of the 
strident voice. The House as a body cannot prevent Mr. Fawcett 
addressing it at lengths averaging between forty minutes and two 
hours. But honourable members are at liberty to leave their places, 
to lounge in the library, to loiter in the lobby, or to trifle with time 
on the terrace ; and of this liberty they avail themselves with remark- 
able unanimity. 

Thus it comes to pass that Mr. Fawcett makes the most tre- 
mendous harangues to audiences averaging from five to fifteen. His 
speech on Indian finance, delivered just before the Whitsun recess, 
had for its most important passages an audience of five members. 
It is admitted that there are few men in the House who are more 
thoroughly acquainted with Indian affairs than he, or whose opinion 
is worthy of more candid consideration. Moreover, the occasion 
of this particular speech was a critical one. The oration had 
been long announced, and was evidently prepared with great care 
and trouble. And yet there were found only five men to listen to 
it! Of these, one was the Speaker ; the second was Mr. Stanhope, 
Under-Secretary for India, who was in his place perforce; the 
third was Sir George Balfour, who was waiting to make a speech 
of his own; the fourth was the Admiral, who would remain in the 
House if the river Thames was in possession of the chair; and 
the fifth was Mr. Kavanagh. 

Of course there is a reason ready at hand for this paradoxical 


condition of affairs. The House would be very much obliged for 
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Mr. Fawcett’s opinion, and would give it all the attention which it 
justly commands. But it cannot do with his speech. Mr. Fawcett 
has many advantages which, reasonably used, should make him a 
Parliamentary success. He has a sonorous voice ; he has culture, 
erudition, and he occasionally delivers passages which reach the 
level of oratory. But these last are but oases in an infinite desert 
of arid words. His hopeless disease is fluency. He can talk at 
any length, and is prone to push his ability to the uttermost limits. 
There is no trimness or sense of order about his speeches. He 
repeats himself, not twice but thrice, and what he has to say is 
hammered out so long and so loud that it induces weariness rather 
than conviction. If he could only be compelled to condense some 
of his tremendous harangues into the space of twenty minutes, 
he would be a power in the House, for every one recognises the 
honesty of his purpose, the disinterestedness of his action, 
and the soundness of his information. He has, however, never 
shown even consciousness of his fatal failing, and continues to be, 
and will doubtless remain, an exceptional, example of the disrepute 
into which a man of letters may drag himself when he attempts to 
gain fresh fame in the new field of politics and Parliament. There 
is, or was, another professor, whose manner of life is worth his 
careful study. Professor Newcomb was as chary of speech as Mr. 
Fawcett is profuse. It is related of him that, being one day taken to 
a wedding by his wife, he followed the example of the rest of the 
guests, and, advancing to the newly married pair, shook hands with 
them. He performed the act with great gravity and without saying 
a word. ‘Why didn’t you say something to them?” his wife re- 
proachfully asked him. “I don’t know, my dear,” replied the pro- 
fessor ; “I did not think I had any new facts to impart.” If Mr. 
Fawcett would approach the discharge of his business in the House 
of Commons in this frame of mind, it would be a great gain to the 
country, and an advantage to himself. At present a suspension of 
the existence of power to impart new facts has no visible influence 
on his impulse to speak. He is ready to declare himself on any 
subject with or without a moment's notice, and with a rank 
luxuriance of verbiage that checks the struggling blade of thought, 
or fancy, or fact, or argument. 

In respect of an assembly whose two most illustrious members 
are voluminous writers, it appears particularly difficult to prove the 
thesis that a man of letters is not a success in Parliament. But one 
need not desire a more striking illustration than the case of Mr. 
Gladstone. As an orator, Mr. Gladstone is incomparable and un- 
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approachable. As a writer, he would be, save for his name and 
personal reputation, unreadable. Some one asked Lord Beaconsfield 
eighteen months ago whether he had read a particular article written 
by Mr. Gladstone, and at the time engaging a good deal of attention. 
“ T looked through it, of course,” the Premier replied ; “ but I cannot 
say I read it. I can listen with gratification to Mr. Gladstone’s 
longest speech, but I cannot, for the life of me, read what he writes.” 
This was a criticism uttered under circumstances that precluded 
suspicion of political or personal animus. It was the verdict of a 
man of letters on the essay of an orator, and it would be difficult 
to question its justice. Mr. Gladstone’s literary style is about as 
bad as it can be. His sentences are long, involved, and wiry, and 
he is as difficult to read as he is agreeable to listen to. 

It is a fact quite apart from the general argument, that he carries 
into his written style a habit that would in other orators be regarded 
as a serious dtawback. When he addresses the House of Commons 
or a public meeting he always filters his thoughts through long 
sentences. His perfect command of himself and of his thoughts 
when he stands before an audience prevents any ambiguity or ob- 
scurity of meaning. He always knows exactly whither he is going, 
and if his hearers will but be patient they too shall know. The 
parenthetical construction of his sentences, necessarily involving 
dangerous length, is due to the abnormal activity of his mind and 
the force-compelling heat at which he speaks. If he has a fault as a 
speaker, he sees too much all round the question he is discussing. 
His acute perception notes contingencies and. possible deductions 
which are hidden from the average man. As his mind advances 
along a line of argument, it sees, in passing vistas, which it must needs 
explore. It catches side-lights of argument that others might not, 
and surely would not, see. But Mr. Gladstone perceives them, and, 
with a caution that justifies his occasional boast of Scottish blood, he 
is careful to provide against their possible influence. He deals with his 
adversary as English captains have dealt with the Zulus after Isandula. 
With laborious caution he entrenches himself at every onward step ; 
a habit which, whilst it strengthens his position, detracts from the 
swiftness and brilliancy of his forward movement. An illustration of 
his idisosyncrasy may be found by taking up at random any of his 
speeches, more particularly one in which he speaks under a special 
sense of responsibility. It will be found that every third sentence is 
parenthetical, and parentheses increase in number, and perhaps in 
deviousness, as the critical portion of his statement is reached. He 
sometimes carries this oratorical trick to an extreme that makes his 
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speech wholly incomprehensible. I have heard him speak for twenty 
minutes on a matter of great delicacy, in which he interposed as a 
sort of amicus curiae between a section of the Opposition and the 
Government, and when he sat down not a soul in the bewildered 
House had the slightest idea on which side he had cast his opinion. 

A modification of this habit of expression is not inadmissible in 
the case of a man addressing an audience. We are less exacting in 
respect of syntax, and even of grammar, when a man is speaking 
than when he is writing. It is obvious that in listening to a speech 
there is less opportunity for narrow criticism ; and, indeed, what pleases 
in the one case would be distasteful in the other. Pascal, discussing this 
question why orators are often not good writers, attempts to account for 
it by the suggestion that the faces of the audience, and a certain subtle 
magnetism interchanged by living beings, kindle the oratorical faculty 
and draw more out of a man than may be found in him in his study. 

I venture to think that it is not a question of drawing more or less 
out of a man. Addison went nearer the mark when, asked how 
it was that he, so brilliant and facile an essayist, was awkward and 
well-nigh dumb when expected to speak, he replied, “‘ Madame, I 
have only ninepence in my pocket, but I can draw for £ 1,000.” 
The essential difference between good writing and good speaking 
lies deep in natural tendency of expression. Some men, having a 
message to deliver, instinctively write it well or ill; others speak it 
well or ill. But when a good style is acquired either as a writer 
or a speaker, it proves fatal to carry that style into the mode 
of expression—whether it be by pen or tongue—other than that 
in which facility was acquired. The best of Addison’s essays, 
delivered as a speech in the House of Commons, would be voted bald, 
tame, and wearisome. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, published in the 
Nineteenth Century under the thin disguise of magazine articles, lose 
more than half their strength by the inappropriateness of their position. 
We have in these latter the parentheses, the involution, and the cloudy 
length of the sentences which mark the orator’s style. But we miss 
the sonorous voice, the animated gesture, the eloquent by-play, and 
the subtle magnetism of a crowded and watchful audience. Mr. 
Gladstone, more perhaps than any other conspicuous writer, carries 
into his study the mental habits and forms of expression of an 
orator. His articles and essays are speeches still-born, skeletons of 
orations from which the flesh has dried off, and in which the life- 
blood is stagnant. 

It cannot be denied that the Prime Minister is an instance of a 
man whose literary fame vies with his oratorical triumphs. This is 
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an exception which I admit the more cheerfully, because it is im- 
possible to find a parallel. Moreover, it proves the rule to the 
extent that all the Prime Minister’s published works are oratorical, 
even to dangerous limits. A supreme genius saves him from the 
ridiculous. But many passages from his works might be quoted, in 
which the oratorical passion carries him much nearer bathos, than it 
would be safe for an ordinary man to go. At his best, the luxuriance 
of the orator makes a tangled web of many of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
pages. His sentences are, asa rule, top-heavy. The sharpness, 
point, and polish which characterise the sentences, say, of Thackeray, 
are absent from the pages of his many novels. His style is loose, 
florid, and occasionally weak-kneed. We often hear commendations 
of his vivacity and originality; no one would propose him as a 
model of literary style. 

In cases where the order of things is reversed, where a man has 
made a reputation as a master of a good literary style, it follows with 
few exceptions, as far as Parliament offers opportunity for investiga- 
tion, that he isa failure in the forum. Take the case of Mr. Courtney ° 
as an example of what is meant. Mr. Courtney was known, long 
before he entered Parliament, as a distinguished contributor to the 
political literature of the day. He was specially reverenced in the 
House as a Parliamentary leader-writer on the staff of the Zimes. 
His articles, as far as they were recognisable, were marked by 
singularly clear perception of the situation. He said the right thing 
in the clearest possible manner, his articles abounding in good sense 
and in evidences of wide experience and sound judgment. If ever 
there was a man who should have made a position for himself in Parlia- 
ment, surely here was one. Yet Mr. Courtney’s failure in the House 
of Commons has been less calamitous than John Stuart Mill’s only 
in degree as he is a lesser man and had created minor expectations. 
In his not infrequent participation in Parliamentary debates he has 
manifested just those qualities that he would himself, seeing them in 
others, have lashed with merciless vigour. It has seemed that in the 
mere action of rising to address the House, he magically dispossessed 
himself of the sense of what is the right thing to do and say 
with which, having pen in hand, he had shown himself pre-eminently 
gifted. He recites long essays, not lacking in profundity, but fatally 
inappropriate to time and place. They are like square bolts, 
eminently useful and sometimes invaluable in square holes, but 
hopelessly undesirable in round ones. The lightness, grace, and 
strength which mark his literary productions are altogether absent 
from his spoken addresses. It may be true that this criticism is 
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liable to be shattered by the disclosure of the fact that they are 
identical in composition, and that what we have in the House of Com- 
mons delivered as speeches are really carefully prepared essays that 
might shine with superior merit in the pages of a quarterly review. 
But I would urge that this the rather proves my case, as tending to show 
that those very qualities which are excellent in one field, whether of 
literature or the platform, are fatal to success when transplanted to 
the uncongenial soil and unaccustomed atmosphere of the other. 

Mr. Lowe, it must be admitted, combines success in the House 
of Commons with journalistic ability of a high order. The right 
hon. gentleman, with characteristic modesty, does not make any boast 
or publish any record of his literary efforts. But it is well known 
that he was at one time a regular contributor to the leading columns 
of the Zimes, and his hand is occasionally seen in the magazine litera- 
ture of the day. He writes, as he speaks, with a scholarly style 
conveying a keen and polished sarcasm. In the House of Commons 
he is the only man of eminence of whom it may be said that he has 
achieved his position in default of a good manner of Parliamentary 
address. He has a positively bad manner—one that would kill any 
speech of which the matter were not supremely good. Physical 
disability saps his energy ; and on a recent occasion, much talked 
about, he was obliged to give up an attempt to deliver a speech 
for the simple reason that his notes had become intermixed, and 
he could not, unaided, see to place them in sequence. Possibly 
a consciousness of this, acting ona peculiarly sensitive nature, 
has induced in him a certain awkward, distrait manner when he is 
addressing the House. He has many good things to say; but he 
utters them so timidly that it frequently happens their point is not 
carried beyond a few gentlemen near him, and the rest have to take 
the gift at second hand. His wordstumble over each other in the 
utterance, and when he approaches the end of a sentence (wherein 
the sting usually lies) he hangs down his head and, speaking with 
increased rapidity and a corresponding tendency on the part of his 
words to jostle each other, he becomes almost inaudible. 

But what is heard of Mr. Lowe’s short speeches—and he never 
makes long ones—is worth more than the unfettered speech of a score 
of ordinary men. There is no man in the House who has in equal 
measure the ability not only to see clearly into a question himself, but 
to be the cause of clear sight in others. He can state an intricate 
case in a few sentences, and, it it be that of an opponent, you 
may be sure that this marshalling of arguments will presently be 
followed by a ponderous blow, delivered straight from the shoulder, 
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which shall, if not completely shatter the position, make it exceedingly 
difficult to retain. Whilst Mr. Disraeli was yet with us, Mr. Lowe 
took a keen delight in exposing the fallacies into which that illustrious 
personage was accustomed with easy grace to fall. In the course 
of his life he has taken infinite pains to put Mr. Disraeli straight. It 
is the only task in presence of which he was ever known to show the 
slightest tinge of enthusiasm. He seemed to delight in finding such a 
remarkable development of what he once called the “ slatternly mind.” 
He revelled over it with quite a concentrated zest of a kind akin to 
that with which a conchologist pursues the discovery of a new shell, 
or a zoologist dilates upon an unrecorded development of the en- 
tomostomata with which he has had the good fortune to meet. Since 
Mr. Disraeli has been whelmed in the effulgence of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Lowe has distinctly saddened in manner. He rarely speaks 
now, the only inducement sufficiently powerful to arouse him being 
an opportunity of declaring himself totally at issue with the party 
to which he belongs, as in the debate on the Agricultural Franchise 
Resolutions, or in fluttering the Front Bench by suddenly declaring 
in favour of the Irish University Bill. 

Another member who fills a large place in the estimation of the 
House of Commons, whilst he still ranks as a gentleman of the press, 
is Mr. Joseph Cowen. Like Mr. Lowe, the member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne writes anonymously. But the anonymity which veils the 
authorship of the letters on “ Politics and Parliament,” which appear 
daily through the session in the Mewcastle Chronicle, is but of thin 
texture. For broad views on political questions, for rapid and 
graphic characterisation of personages, and for information on home 
and foreign politics, often far in advance of the London papers, this 
modest contribution to the North Country journal has no equal in 
English journalism. Asa speaker few men, either above or below 
the gangway, exercise the same influence on a debate as does Mr. 
Cowen. His style of address is modelled rather upon traditions of 
Parliamentary eloquence than upon anything known in the modern 
assembly. He is a man who, on fitting occasions, dares to use im- 
passioned language, and to clothe his thoughts in rhythmic sentences. 
He is an omnivorous reader, and is dowered with the great gift of a 
tenacious memory. With a mind stored with the lessons of history, 
the teachings of philosophy, and the grace ot poctry, he pours in 
rich Northumbrian accent through the House of Commons a flood 
of genuine eloquence. Few speeches of recent times, certainly no 
speech below the level of Mr. Gladstone’s, have created such a pro- 
found sensation in the House of Commons as did that with which, 
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during the debate on the Royal Title Bill in March 1876, Mr. Cowen 
electrified a crowded House. 

Still another, and in this case an erewhile professional journalist, 
has achieved genuine success in the HouseofCommons. Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan entered Parliament in circumstances of considerable personal 
disadvantage. He was a member of the Home Rule party, and Home 
Rulers cannot complain if it be said that they are not, regarded as a 
section of a party, supreme favourites in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, Mr. Sullivan brought into the House a style of address to 
which it was not accustomed. Curran said of Grattan that he was 
wont to scrape the ground with his knuckles as he bent forward in the 
passion of declamation, and “thank God he had no peculiarities of 
gesture.” With no small measure of the eloquence of his great coun- 
tryman Mr, Sullivan has, oddly enough, reproduced in the House 
of Commons the very grotesqueness of gesture which marked 
Grattan’s more passionate passages. The assembly which smiled at 
Grattan is inclined to laugh at Mr. Sullivan. Asa matter of history 
it may be said that it did laugh a good deal at Mr. Sullivan upon his 
first appearance. Some hon. gentlemen opposite, in the boisterous 
good spirits induced by the triumph of Conservative principles, amused 
themselves, and others capable of seeing the joke, by mimicking 
the cadences of the orator’s voice. Mr. Sullivan possibly noted 
these things. However it be, he quickly mended them. It must have 
been no slight task to a man of his temperament to curb his voice and 
subdue the almost frantic gestures which had grown upon him during 
a life-long habit of addressing emotional audiences. Mannerisms of 
this kind are always worth getting rid of. They prove instantly and 
finally fatal to the chances of a man who has no substantial merit 
behind them. But Mr. Sullivan proved that he had such merit, and 
the House of Commons, the quickest and most infallible judge of 
character in the world, speedily and frankly acknowledged it. Mr. 
Sullivan is one of the few men who rank as orators in the House, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s rare tribute to “ the eloquent member for Louth ” 
gracefully expresses the general opinion of members. Mr. Sullivan, 
it should be said, has ceased to be a journalist. But, by his brilliant 
account of “ New Ireland,” he has permanently established a claim 
to be regarded as a man of letters. 

Within the last few months Ireland has sent another distinguished 
man of letters to Parliament, and one who bids fair to make a fresh 
success in a new field. Mr. Justin McCarthy has only within the 
last few years made his name familiar in English households. In 
the United States he long ago established a reputation, partly as 
lecturer, and partly as author and journalist. Having written a 
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succession of novels remarkable for their pure tone, for their high 
literary finish, and for their genial satire of social folly, Mr. McCarthy 
suddenly surprised even his most intimate and therefore most 
expectant friends by producing a “ History of Our Own Times,” 
which has achieved a success that for rapidity and extent it would be 
difficult to parallel in the same class of literature. The member for 
Longford is too recent an acquisition to the House for a conclusive 
verdict to be passed upon his chances. He has spoken twice or 
thrice, always briefly and to the point, and with a grace of diction 
and ease of manner which some members who have grown 
grey in the service of the State still lack. He has one faculty 
which infallibly tells upon any popular assembly, and is peculiarly 
acceptable with a cultured audience like that which meets at West- 
minster. He has read as much as Mr. Cowen, remembers even more, 
and is singularly quick at seeing points of congruity between current 
topics and things which have been said or done or fancied in times 
past. Nothing wins applause in the House of Commons more readily 
than an apt illustration or a happy quotation. Mr. McCarthy has 
already indicated his ability in these directions, and may be safely 
counted upon some day to win a sudden and permanent success. 
These gentlemen have in one form or another seriously worked 
in the field of journalism and literature. But to a singularly 
large number of members the limits of the House of Commons have 
been too narrow for their philanthropic or patriotic impulse to make 
the world better by the circulation of their thoughts. In reviewing 
the present House the distinction rather lies with the man who has 
not published than with the man who has. The recurrence of the 
long autumn recess suggests to a large number of legislators, wearied 
with the labour of the session, the recreative delights of travel. What 
has strongly moved them they regard as likely to create an equal 
impression on the public. Hence they write books, and there are 
not wanting publishers to publish them. Thus Mr. Kavanagh has 
told the story of the “Cruise of the Eva;” Sir J. H. Kennaway visits the 
States towards the close of the war, and writes a book “ On Sherman’s 
Track ;” and Mr. E. J. Reed, just home from a visit to Japan, is 
now engaged upon a work describing his experiences. Mr. Reed has 
some claims to be considered individually as a man of letters. He 
began to make his mark as a public man while editor of a scientific 
magazine, and is still editor of a quarterly review dealing specially 
with naval science. In addition to this he has written various works 
on naval matters, and his contributions to the correspondence 
columns of the Zimes are voluminous and interesting. Captain 
Bedford Pim has drawn a glowing picture of “ The Gate of the 
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Pacific ;” Sir Edward Watkin has described “A Trip to the United 
States and Canada ;” Sir Henry Wolff, long before he went out as 
British Commissioner to Eastern Roumelia, had visited and written 
about “ The Residence of Napoleon at Elba ;” Mr. Baxter, like 
Ulysses, has travelled much, and has given his impressions of what 
he has seen in a succession of books ; Sir George Campbell has just 
published a work, the result of an autumn visit to the United States ; 
he has also written a good deal on the Eastern Question. Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane has described “ The Morea ;” Sir Charles Dilke has 
written a standard work on “ Greater Britain ;” whilst Mr. Ellis Eyton, 
the late member for the Flint district, discovering the remote island 
of Man, detailed his experiences with as much minuteness and nearly 
as much freshness as Sir George Nares managed to put into his 
account of the voyage to the Polar Sea. 

There were historians and biographers in the House before Mr. 
Justin McCarthy entered it. Mr. Evelyn Ashley has written an in- 
valuable “ Life of Palmerston.” Mr. Forsyth has produced a “ Life 
of Cicero,” in addition to a “ History of Trial by Jury.” Colonel 
Jervis has written a “History of Corfu and the Ionian Islands.” 
Long ago Mr. Roebuck wrote a “ History of the Whig Ministry 
of 1830.” Mr. Trevelyan, having made some fame as a man of 
letters by the ‘Competition Wallah,” has established it on a firmer 
basis by his Life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. Mr. Massey has 
written a “ History of England under George III.” 

Poets are not numerous amongst hon. members. Lord John 
Manners has ostensibly eschewed poetry, though there is a well- 
known couplet owning his authorship which is likely to last (though 
for quite other reasons than those intended) as long as the English 
language. In the mean time we have Mr. H. B. Sheridan, who 
faintly owns a little volume of verse called “St. Lawrence Well and 
other poems.” Mr. T. C. Baring has tried his hand at a rhymed 
translation of lyrics of Horace, and Mr. Alderman Cotton distin- 
guished the year of his mayoralty by publishing a volume of poems. 

On questions of special study Mr. George Anderson has pub- 
lished pamphlets on the currency and the wages question. Mr. 
Lowthian Bell has discussed, with the advantage of personal experi- 
ence, the chemical phenomena of iron smelting. Sir George Bowyer, 
that great constitutional lawyer, has emulated his late learned friend, 
Julius Cesar, in the production of “ Commentaries.” Mr. David Chad- 
wick has discussed “ Poor Rates and the Principle of Rating.” Mr. 
Charley, the learned Recorder of London, has produced “ Treatises 
on the Judicature Act,” which are as interesting and as full of inform- 
ation as his speeches in the House on similar questions. Sir 
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George Eliot has speculated “On the Duration of our Coal Supply.” 
Mr. Fielden has proved his versatility by writing on the diverse 
questions of the ‘“‘ Repeal of the Malt Tax” and “ Union of Church 
and State.” Mr. Goschen has elaborated a “Theory of Foreign 
Exchanges.” Mr. John Holms is a well-known critic of army ad- 
ministration. Mr. J. G. Hubbard has endeavoured to preserve for all 
time the gist of many speeches delivered to not very full Houses on 
the income tax and the currency questions. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
has enlightened the world on “ The First Principles of Modern Che- 
mistry.” Mr. John Locke has produced a “ Treatise on the Game 
Laws.” Lord Robert Montague, before he was moved to write on 
the Eastern Question, had settled all moot points connected with 
naval architecture ; and Mr. O’Donnell has exhibited some “ Features 
in Political Economy.” Mr. Adam has given utterance to thoughts 
on “The Policy of Retaliation,” which have nothing to do with the 
prospect of paying the Conservatives off in the next election, but 
deal with a question of trade policy. Mr. Bourke has discoursed on 
“ Parliamentary Precedents,” probably including those of worrying an 
Under Foreign Secretary with inconvenient and incessant questions. 
Mr. Henry Richard has written a “ Memoir of Joseph Sturge.” Before 
questions of finance and general government of the world had en- 
grossed Mr. Rylands, he had produced two little works, one on “The 
Pulpit and the People,” and the other on “The Mission of the 
Church.” Mr. McCullagh Torrens has on several occasions shown 
evidence of his belief that if he had not been an able though some- 
what lugubrious Parliamentary orator he would have been a great 
writer. From time to time, generally at intervals of twelve months, 
there appear notices in the papers to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens, M.P., is engaged upon” a book of memoirs—usually Lord 
Melbourne’s. In the mean time he has actually written the life of 
Shiel and that of Sir James Graham, and has now in the press a 
couple of volumes of personal sketches of Wellesley and O’Connell, 
which will presently appear under the taking title “ Pro-Consul and 
Tribune.” 

For obvious reasons the comparative success or non-success of 
these gentlemen cannot be said to affect the general question herein 
raised, as to whether men who have distinguished themselves in 
literature, and who have subsequently obtained seats in the House, 
have equalled the expectations based on their established reputation. 
We have never had the opportunity of studying the question by 
such lights as Dickens and Thackeray. They, judging for them- 
selves, and doubtless wisely, always turned a deaf ear to pro- 
posals that they should enter Parliament. Lord Macaulay perhaps 
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maintained his personal position when he took his seat in the House. 
At least, his speeches excited a gratifying amount of attention, and they 
were in the main successful. But it is straining the use of language 
to call them speeches. They were really carefully prepared essays, 
and Macaulay, having a magnificent memory, was able to recite 
them without a hitch. Macaulay’s own opinion was, I believe, that 
the House of Commons is no place for a man of letters. Inci- 
dentally he supplies some examples of failure in a passage in one of 
his letters, where he is discussing that peculiar quality of the House 
of Commons—its way of picking out a particular man and saying 
“we will listen to him”—which can only be felt and may not be 
fully described. “It is a place,” he writes, “in which I would not 
promise success to any man. I have great doubts even about 
Jeffrey. It is the most peculiar audience in the world. I should 
say that a man’s being a good writer, a good orator at the Bar, a 
good mob orator, or a good orator in debating clubs, was rather a 
reason for expecting him to fail than for expecting him to succeed in 
the House of Commons. A place where Walpole succeeded and 
Addison failed—where Dundas succeeded and Burke failed—where 
Peel now succeeds and where Mackintosh fails—where Erskine and 
Scarlett were dinner bells—where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two 
wittiest men, or nearly so, of their time, were thought bores—is 
surely a very strange place.” 

What the House was in Macaulay’s time it, in this respect, 
remains still. Its judgment of a man’s fitness is based on un- 
written and often inscrutable laws. The fact that it rejects over- 
tures for its favour supplies no proof that the person snubbed is not 
learned or loveable, wise or worthy. But that a man should be an 
acceptable speaker in the House of Commons is one of the highest 
honours open to competitors, for its bestowal is absolutely unpur- 
chaseable. Neither wealth, nor rank, nor place, nor power influences 
the verdict; and a marquis, a millionaire, or a minister may find 
himself and his speech politely left to the company of empty 
benches, whilst the House fills with an eager and applausive throng 
to hear a man who sometimes incidentally mentions that he once 
worked in a mine, who never went to college and but briefly to 
school, who talks a tongue unknown in drawing-rooms, and whose 
income is measured by the annual allowance subscribed by the 
fellow-workmen who did honour to him, to themselves, and to the 
House of Commons by electing him a member of Parliament. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS. 


USTRALIANS complain, good-naturedly enough without doubt, 
but with unimpeachable reason, that their country is little under- 
stood in Great Britain. To this day I receive, in Queensland, letters and 
newspapers addressed “ Brisbane, South Australia;” and if the officials 
of the General Post Offices in the Australasian Colonies published 
the misdirections passing through their hands in the course of any 
one mail delivery during the year, both amazing and amusing would be 
the revelation of geographical ignorance on the part of home friends. 
A wealthy Australian, in the average stay-at-home Briton’s mind, 
must be a man who has roughed it at some gold-diggings. The 
haziest notions exist as to what isa squatter. That he has had 
something to do with squatting pursuits is pretty clear on the face of 
it; but where he squats, how he squats, what he squats are insur- 
mountable problems. 

But at the present time Australians are looking forward to their 
long-deferred hopes of a better understanding bearing fruit, though, 
the while, they indulge in a sly laugh, as they reflect that it should be 
due more to a successful sculler, and victorious cricketing team, 
than to the thousands of works which have been written to prove 
that Victoria is far apart from Queensland, and that Ballarat and 
Bathurst have no immediate connection with each other, or with 
New Zealand. Let, however, the change proceed from what cause 
it may, itis welcome. The Paris Exhibition of 1878 had something 
to do with it, for the representatives of the respective Colonies there 
evidently endeavoured to enlighten England, as well as Continental 
Europe, through their sections. Indeed, one gentleman inserted in 
an official communication, the laconic and curious admission:—“ I 
am working the press all I can ;” and his friends smiled, and told 
each other that he was a very smart man. 

And now the Exhibition fever has extended to the antipodes. 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Brisbane have each decided upon an Inter- 
national show. The fact at once indicates the degree of independence 
one Colony exercises towards the rest, and suggests the obvious ques- 
tion, “ Would it not have been better if these Colonies, separated often 
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from each other by nothing but an imaginary boundary, had con- 
centrated their united energies into one supreme effort? To the 
thinking of many, it would have been better, decidedly better; but 
the day is yet to dawn when the federation of sympathy which 
common interests are strengthening every day will develope into 
federation that shall be practical. That day must come sooner or 
later, and it may come more suddenly than just now seems possible. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains, that the Australian Colonies maintain 
their stand-offish attitudes towards each other, hedge themselves 
apart by vexatious tariffs, and, in a manner they will by-and-by 
wonder at, emulate the state of things once thought worthy of remark 
with respect to the Jews and the Samaritans. Under these circum- 
stances, separate Exhibitions must be accepted as a matter of course. 

First in the field, as seniority, if nothing else demanded, comes 
Sydney, the metropolis of the mother Colony of New South Wales. 
Its Exhibition will be open in September, and it will no doubt be, 
from the Colonial standpoint, a brilliant success. All the indications 
of such a result are already apparent ; to wit, promise of a good 
show, and, what is more to the purpose, of crowds of sight-seers from 
all parts of the world. It is in the latter consideration I have con- 
ceived the hope that a few pages devoted toa description (necessarily, 
perhaps, superficial) of the Australian capitals, will not be space wasted. 

To Australians Sydney has the flavour of a certain antiquity. It 
is the parent city of all Australian towns, and would probably be the 
place most worth looting by a foreign invader. Its streets and their 
traffic ; the roomy comfortable carriages and demure liveries to be 
seen at the shop-doors; the advertisement columns of the newspapers, 
all speak of substantial wealth, gradually made and securely held. 
There is an old-fashioned air about the place not to be ‘observed in 
other Colonies ; and this suggests hesitation in making changes, 
though changes, in the direction of improvement, are being made. 
Yet, strange as it may seem for the capital of the wealthiest Colony in 
Australia, the corporation of Sydney, in the first quarter of 1879, 
had to acknowledge itself bankrupt. 

Coming to Sydney from London or the larger provincial cities, of 
the British Empire, the visitor must not expect too much ; must not 
forget that only ninety years ago the spindle-shanked savages of the 
country gathered on the beach and defied Captain Philip and his 
fleet of convict and stone ships, and that even so recently as the last 
English Reform agitation a “ Botany Bay view ” of affairs was deemed 
an applicable description to introduce into a House of Commons de- 
bate. Sydney, at least, must not be measured bya home standard, if the 
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measurement is to be a fair one. This may seem to smack of 
apology ; intruth, it does. The streets of Sydney are all too narrow, 
and the fashion in which its founders began their work will be a 
perpetual reason why it cannot be made a beautiful city. There are 
many fine buildings, the houses of business and factories are thriving; 
moreover, Sydney has the advantage of being the one great seaport of 
the Colony. But, as a city, its boast must be of solid comfortable 
prosperity rather than of exterior magnificence. 

Sydney Harbour, however, is unique. The people will grant you 
their confined thoroughfares, and a good deal else into the bargain, 
so that you give them their harbour. It is unquestionably of sur- 
passing beauty. The inhabitants are in it blessed with a most 
precious gift. The price of wool may decline, as it has an ugly 
habit of doing now and then ; drought or flood may come, as it does 
when least wanted or expected; but nothing, not even the irre- 
pressible Chinese question, can rob them of this inestimable privilege. 
They have the clear fresh sea at their very doors. In half-an-hour 
they may be sailing in a harbour of a thousand bays, each complete 
in itself, and exquisite in its surroundings of hill, rock, wood, and 
picturesque residence. Yellow sands ever invite them forth for 
evening strolls and moonlight rambles. On my first visit to Sydney, 
a number of young gentlemen kindly made me one of their party 
on board a fleet little steam launch, and took me toa water-picnic. 
We steamed out of the harbour proper, up an arm known as Middle 
Harbour, and it was a trip of prolonged delight. We steamed 
ahead several miles, until the hills blocked our course, and the craft 
stopped perforce in a few inches of water. It was a reproduction of 
good Scottish loch scenery, only in place of purple heather on the 
mountains there stood densely-growing eucalypti ; each land-locked 
expanse of water had its own rocky headland, cove, and beach, in 
miniature. The day was a public holiday, and the harbour was 
literally alive with excursion boats—from the ocean-going steamship 
to small spitfires, like our own of, say, ten-dog-power. 

The September of Australia, it must be borne in mind, will not 
be the September of England. It seems a work of supererogation to 
make the statement. Does not every schoolboy know that in 
Australia the world is upside down? Nevertheless, the surprise 
comes ; it takes years to get over the incongruity of a midsummer 
Christmas. In the September spring-time, the nights and mornings 
are cool, but the sun towards the middle of the day becomes very 
hot, and in October a fair sample of Australian heat may, under 
ordinary circumstances, be experienced. The stranger will, in 
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November and December, and, if he have common fortune, even in 
October, make the acquaintance of the mosquito, and find his 
patience most unmistakably tried. Hot winds and thunderstorms, 
too, may be expected, though only occasionally, and not to the 
extent which marks the autumn months of February and March. 
The new-comer may, however, afford to smile at these novelties, and 
will probably consider the skies of Italian blue and the absolute 
sunshine more than a set-off against the heat. 

Each Colony has its peculiarity of climate in non-essential matters ; 
but it may be said of the Australian climate, as a whole, that it is 
right pleasant. In Melbourne and Sydney the hot winds and sudden 
changes are vexatious while they last ; and in Brisbane, where there 
are no hot winds, you may, at the worst, complain loudly of the 
great heat ; but these drawbacks do not last for ever, and they leave 
a preponderating per-centage of days in the year when you may 
calculate with certainty upon unclouded weather, dry elastic atmo- 
sphere, and some period of the day, at any rate, when it feels good 
to be alive. Yet perhaps it is, after all, a question of taste. For 
myself, I would not exchange the sweet mellow autumn mornings of 
the old country—the ripening September sun, and the grave October 
touches of colour—for anything the world can offer in exchange. But 
I can understand that thousands of my fellow-countrymen would 
deem escape from chilling rains, November fogs, easterly winter 
winds, and a “green ” Christmas, as not the least of the excuses they 
seek for visiting the Australian Exhibitions. They will have read the 
customary comparisons between the Colonies and Madeira, Naples, 
Nice, and Southern France ; they will find that it is a resemblance 
only in theory, and that the Australian climate is Australian, and 
nothing else ; and that it is so enjoyable that it need not pretend to 
be other than it is. 

The public gardens of Sydney may almost be classed with the 
harbour, for beauty and utility. The inhabitants spend a great deal 
of their leisure time in the Domain and Botanic Gardens. The latter 
are rich in tropical and subtropical trees and shrubs ; but dearer than 
scientific rarities are the English flowers, reminding the transplanted 
Englishman of the old home ; and growing, many of them, with a 
luxuriance never attained there. The gardens are highly favoured by 
situation, and the configuration of the ground; the waves of the 
harbour break upon its boundary walls ; while the natural undulations 
of the ground and presence of rock and grotto have been availed of 
to form many a shady nook. The suburbs of Sydney are growing in 
beauty, and, like the city itself, give evidence of substantial wealth, 
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and a certain soberness of living, not unpleasing to English eyes. 
Great pride is being taken in the cultivation of English flowers, 
shrubs, and umbrageous trees; and attempts have been made, 
with partial success, to acclimatise larks and other English singing 
birds. Up the Paramatta River the finest orangeries in the Colonies 
flourish. There are many excursions to interesting spots on the 
coast, which may be compassed in the course of a day ; and if the 
visitor cares for gorgeous mountain scenery, he can obtain it by 
making a trip up the famous zigzag railway into the Blue Mountains. 
Sydney, as if conscious of the narrowness of its streets and imperfect 
design, makes amends wherever possible by surrounding its public 
buildings with open grounds and shrubberies. It may be added, that 
the tendency to live out of town limits the accommodation for mere 
sojourners to such an extent that arrangements have been made for 
converting large steamers into floating hotels during the Exhibition. 

Melbourne alone, of Australian capitals, may be measured by an 
old-country standard without suffering in comparison. As it stands, 
it is a grand city ; witnessed in the light of its history, it is wonderful. 
More than any other town, the capital of Victoria may be termed the 
Colony itself. New South Wales has its Liverpool Plains, Riverina, 
and New England ; Queensland its tropical north land, and its rich 
back country, vast as a large European kingdom; Victoria has 
Melbourne. Trollope, in his book upon the Colonies—for which 
many colonials will never forgive him, but which, take it all in all, 
the visitor may accept as the best guide at his disposal—advises the 
Australians not to “ blow.” As a rule, the advice is wholesome any- 
where ; yet a Victorian has a right to “ blow” about Melbourne, just 
as the New South Welshman has a right to “blow” about Sydney 
Harbour; the Queenslander about the magnificent resources of his 
Colony ; and the South Australian about his wheat, and in a minor 
key, his wine. But, foremost, let the Victorian have his “blow” 
about Melbourne. 

Melbourne is gay. ‘The Melbourne native prides himself upon the 
peculiarly English character of his city, but in truth there is just a 
soupcon of Americanism perceptible. The sober Englishman, sur- 
veying the scene from the grand stand on a Melbourne Derby 
day, or promenading Collins Street or Bourke Street in the after- 
noons, when the representatives of the leisure classes are, as it is 
locally termed, “ doing the block,” would probably imagine that Mel- 
bourne was a very “ fast ”’city. The dresses of some of the ladies who 
“lead the fashions” may be apt to run to extremes, something after 
the manner of a New York girl hot from a Continental scamper ; but 
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there is a brightness in the place and sky that will admit of plenty ot 
dressing, and invites it, and the fastness, as yet at any rate, is only 
upon the surface. The wonder is, that in a Colony whose aristocracy 
is one of wealth pure and simple, the ostentation should not be 
greater. What there is of literature, art, drama, and music in Aus- 
tralia has its head-quarters at Melbourne. It has the finest Free 
Library, the best theatres and concert halls. Its people are pleasure- 
loving, and provide themselves with the highest amusements within 
their reach ; in work, as in play, they believe in briskness. A bond 
Jide Melbourne man would consider residence in any other Australian 
capital banishment. 

The fathers of Melbourne were wiser in their generation than 
those of Sydney and Brisbane. Like the founders of Adelaide, they 
planned their city well, insisting upon broad thoroughfares and plenty 
of open spaces, and jealously guarding them even when building 
allotments in the principal streets fetched £300 per foot. The city 
was built on the square, with magnificent main thoroughfares, and 
smaller streets running parallel, doing good duty as reliefs. Large 
arteries being established as a principle, a liberal supply of lungs was 
superadded, so that you may walk six miles diagonally through Mel- 
bourne and at no time be more than a couple of hundred yards from 
some sort of public garden, shrubbery, or reserve. Many of the 
public edifices are really handsome ; others within and without are 
garish ; but the beauty of Melbourne city springs from a uniformity 
of comeliness in architecture and the fine fresh distances. Yet in 
1853 it was a community of weather-boards and canvas. In all parts 
ofthe Australias you meet with men who enthusiastically recall the 
glorious times when they dwelt in tents and made fortunes in the 
infant city on the banks of the little rolling Yarra Yarra. The mis- 
cellaneous man who could turn his hand to anything was here in 
clover. Then, as always in the Colonies, an industrious Jack-of-all- 
trades found himself in his right place. One of the most prosperous 
of modern Australian ironmongers landed in Victoria in those times. 
At home he had been a wholesale warehouseman ; in Melbourne he 
looked about him, and went into the business of a plumber, of which 
he knew next to nothing, but which, while he was picking up the 
rudiments, brought him a pound a day wages. 

In Melbourne King People rules, and the visitor who is a poli- 
tician may amuse himself by attacking the knotty points which such 
a statement will raise. Apart from its political aspect, however, he 
may profitably investigate the condition of the working classes of 
Melbourne. They are the owners of some of the suburbs, An 
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acquaintance of mine, wishing to rent a pretty suburban residence the 
other day, sought the landlord, and found him working as labourer 
in a timber yard. I could mention one building society out of many 
which has lent over a million of money, chiefly to working men. 
The thickly populated suburbs of East Collingwood, Prahram, 
Hotham, Emerald Hill, and Carlton are largely owned by working 
men. They are the Victorian democracy of whom so much has of 
late been heard; not, however, to be classed with the “ unwashed ” of 
other lands, nor even to be called “ the residuum ;” they are well-to- 
do individuals, who have organised themselves into a formidable con- 
trolling power. In the heat of political strife hard words are natural; 
but to apply the term “‘mob” or “rabble” to such working men as 
I have seen in Melbourne would be libel. They have comfortable 
homes ; they may be seen quietly reading in the magnificent Free 
Library, in the acclimatisation grounds in the Royal Park, under the 
elms, poplars, and pines of Carlton Gardens, in the cricket grounds 
of Richmond or Albert Parks, in the trains running down to the 
Sandridge shipping, and enjoying the practice of some of the 
seventeen rowing clubs, whose boats make a brave muster at the 
regattas. I doubt whether there is any city in the world where the 
working classes are so prosperous as in Melbourne. That there is a 
serious question beneath, the recent visit of the Victorian embassy to 
Downing Street shows. I pass it by, merely observing that a gentle- 
man to whom I was expressing admiration of the apparent comfort 
of the working classes in Melbourne, said: “ Ay; protection makes 
them prosperous; prosperity makes them bumptious; and there 
will be a smash by-and-by!” Iam no logician ; but I know that 
he represents a very widespread opinion amongst the Melbourne 
merchant-class. 

The landscape surroundings of Melbourne are poor. At Saint 
Kilda and Brighton by the seaside, and Hawthorn, Kew, and Terac 
on the Yarra—all suburbs inhabited by the wealthier people—there 
are fine residences and prettily cultivated grounds, and for a summer 
morning ride the dairy farms of Heidelberg and the market gardens 
of Cheltenham are an agreeable contrast to pretentious villa and 
crowded city centre. Farther afield, five-and-twenty miles from 
town, into genuine Victorian bush, there is Fern Tree Gully, with its 
grand tree ferns ; up the railway line will be found the Australian 
Alpine scenery of Healasville, Fernshaw, and Wood’s Point, the 
latter with its mountain gold-field which was fabulously wealthy for a 
time, and which in its dream of permanent gold erected stone 
buildings which are now well-nigh deserted. I know a miner from 
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this field who went to Melbourne for a “ spell,” and, strolling into 
the Bank one morning, was accosted by the manager with— 

“Ah! good morning. I don’t know whether you are aware of it, 
but there has been ten thousand pounds lying here for you more 
than a month.” 

He knocked the ash from his cigar, and said, “No. I heard 
nothing about it. I s’pose it’s all right. Chalk it up.” 

His mates, working the claim up in the mountain, had forwarded 
him the amount as his share of the proceeds during his holiday. 
That was in the golden era: the man is likely enough splitting rails 
or driving a milk cart now. 

The Yarra Yarra below the city is an offensive flow of impurity, 
but Sir John Coode has given the Victorian a scheme of reclamation 
which will improve the river and the low marshy land bordering it. 
The upper reaches of the river are picturesque, thanks to the willows, 
whose parent tree grew from a cutting brought by an American ship 
from Napoleon’s tomb at St. Helena. 

To see the most of Australia, the return voyage should be by the 
Torres Straits Mail from Sydney to Brisbane, up the Queensland 
coast, and through the islands of the tropical seas to Singapore. 
Coasting in Australia is admirably performed. No two Colonies are 
yet connected by railways ; but overlanding may be achieved, at 
the cost of considerable time, money, and physical endurance, by a 
combination of railway train and coach. The open ocean, however, is 
the great highway of Australian traffic, and it is navigated by splendid 
steamships, regularly and with surprising comfort, speed, and safety. 
The Australian Steam Navigation Company is the Peninsular and 
Oriental of the eastern coast, and Australians have reason to be 
proud of its fleet. So in the south with the Melbourne Steam Ship 
Company, and in New Zealand with the Union Company. The fleet 
of the Australian Steam Navigation Company runs along the entire 
eastern coast of Australia, and thence to China; and, intricate as a 
portion of the navigation is, you rarely hear of accidents. The 
Eastern and Australian Company’s boats perform the Torres Straits 
service, and the traveller who decides upon returning from Sydney 
by that route, v#@ Singapore, will have no reason to complain of the 
accommodation provided for him. The scenery of the islands and 
coast of tropical Queensland is the finest from Cape York to 
Cape Horn, and through the Flores and Avafura seas the ship is 
seldom more than thirty hours out of sight of some verdure-clad 
island. 

Brisbane, the youngest of the Australian capitals, has not yet 
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attained its majority, and it wili take longer to mature than did 
either Sydney or Melbourne. The first was formed under the direct 
fostering of the English Government, and began with whatever advan- 
tages belong toa garrison town. The second sprang out of the gold fever, 
and in its canvas and weatherboard era had collected as many inhabit- 
ants as Brisbane possessed when it was fifteen years old. Brisbane, 
too, has four rivals along the Queensland coast, namely, Rockhampton, 
Townsville, Bowen, and Maryborough, and other ports are forming 
still farther north. The original promoters of separation from New 
South Wales intended to make the Clarence River the southern line 
of demarcation; and had that scheme been carried out, Brisbane 
would have stood upon acentral point of the coast. It was decided 
otherwise, and the metropolis of the new Colony was somehow fixed 
at the extreme lower end of a coast-line of from two to three thousand 
miles long, rendering the establishment of ports, as the country 
became occupied, an unquestioned necessity. 

In its present condition of development Brisbane is a fair 
example of what Sydney and Melbourne were in their transition 
between the chrysalis and butterfly state ; side by side with the three- 
storied, ornate, stone-carved, beporticoed insurance office or bank, 
may still be seen the shed of galvanised iron or humble wooden 
store. In any but the main street, the footpaths are, to say the least, 
diversified in character ; the suburbs are as yet innocent of gas; 
everywhere the architecture is composite, and extremely simple. 
Yet the city, like the Colony of which it is the capital, is making 
enormous strides every year, and, as the development goes on, the 
rough places will be made plain and the crooked straight. When it 
is remembered that Brisbane has had no gold rush to give it sudden 
impetus like Melbourne, and that its geographical position forbade 
its being the one unrivalled outlet for the Colony, like Sydney ; when 
it is remembered that middle-aged inhabitants have shot snipe, and 
seen bullock drays bogged where the heart of the city now lies, it 
goes without saying that Brisbane is a remarkably lusty youth with 
a magnificent manhood before it. 

The city, which is about ten miles away from the mouth of the 
fine river from which it derives its name, spreads from the wharfages 
over the high ground, and upon the hills, which arrest the sea breezes 
at the earliest moment and afford at all times a maximum of coolness. 
The Brisbane is a small stream, serpentine in its course, and its 
apparently landlocked expanses improve in appearance as the ascent 
is made ; the land becomes higher, low mountain ranges appear in 
the distance, and the uncleared and half-cleared bush gives place to 
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clean cultivation, patches cf maize, groves of bananas, and orna- 
mental gardens. 

The situation of Brisbane is its chief charm, and prospective 
advantage. If it had been laid out upon some definite plan, like 
Melbourne and Adelaide, and had not been allowed to grow pro- 
miscuously, it would have been a place of rare beauty, as no doubt 
it will be in a few years. It is strange that cities so near the tropics 
as Sydney and Brisbane should not have introduced shade trees into 
their thoroughfares. It is strange, of course, that there should be any 
city or town in Australia without its Boulevards, if only for orna- 
mental purposes, seeing that land is abundant, and the climate 
peculiarly favourable for the growth of suitable and even uncommon 
trees. But that the semi-tropical and tropical towns shou'd be 
without their leafy street avenues, from reasons of utility as well as 
ornament, is strangest of all. Yet so it is. 

From the higher points of Brisbane there are superb views of 
country, bounded by picturesque mountains ; from a friend’s verandah 
upon such a point I have often looked with speechless admiration 
over a panorama of city, river, forest, and mountain, changing under 
the lovely sunset tints of blue and violet that always appear when 
the weather is westerly and fine, until it faded, dreamlike, into the 
purple haze that is seen to such perfection in Australia. From 
other hills glimpses of lake-like reaches of the river appear, and 
elsewhere charming bird’s-eye views of the city are obtainable. The 
river, therefore, enters largely into a consideration of Brisbane, which, 
as a fact, it divides. Pleasant bush drives may be had in any direc- 
tion, and within a few miles of the General Post Office there are 
sugar mills and arrowroot factories in operation. 

One of the finest prospects I have ever seen was from an emi- 
nence on the spur of a range within four miles of Brisbane. It was 
a bright summer afternoon, and grateful was it to leave the high 
road and ride up the steep bridle path in the bush. Complete 
silence reigned in the wooded solitude of the ridge, from which, 
through openings in the gum-trees, the lower world would occasion- 
ally present itself, simmering under a sweltering heat. The goal was 
a clearing on the scarp of a mountain spur, to be reached only on foot 
or horseback, and from it the town of Ipswich, twenty miles distant, 
could be descried, a white shining mass. All the intervening country 
lay open to view. In another direction the blue sea glittered, and 
Moreton Island lay upon it like a cloud. For once the gum-trees, 
looked upon from above, and seen therefore with imperfections 
hidden, added to the beauty of the scene. For leagues and leagues 
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the full-bosomed hills were crowned with wood. The broad river, 
which gladdens the city and invites it on to greatness, wound round 
a hundred tongues of land ; lost to sight fora while, it would reappear 
like a cord of silver entangled amongst the trees. Cultivated belts 
along its margin were level and smiling in their bright green. Far 
away, still progressing to the sea, you might follow the windings of 
the river, and in the wonderfully clear atmosphere they resembled a 
succession of white terraces set at unequal distances, the one above 
the other. It was a noble picture, and I have seen many such in 
Queensland. 

The ease with which building allotments can be obtained in the 
outskirts of Brisbane has had the effect of imparting to it a very 
straggling character. A working man can buy a small square of 
ground for twenty pounds, and less ; it is too small for sanitary fair- 
play, but it will be his own. So, he becomes a landowner, and puts 
up a slab shanty or a tent at first, and lives there until he can replace 
it with a wooden cottage. The styles of the architecture are amusing 
sometimes, and as widely differing as the poles. The warm climate 
enables people to live out of doors the major part of the year, and 
the buildings are therefore of the flimsiest. I have seen a suburban 
residence constructed of beaten-out kerosine tins ; another like a 
sentry’s box. Upon hills great and small, on the slopes of gullies, 
or in the bush, more resembling a temporary encampment than a 
permanent suburb, these humble freeholds attract the attention of 
the passer-by, and, as the reader will perceive, do not improve the 
general appearance of the place. Brisbane, in consequence of this 
peculiarity, extends over a wide area, and seldom obtains the credit 
it deserves. 

Above its sister capitals Brisbane probably best meets the 
stranger’s idea of a Colonial town. In its steady, practical progress 
it has not yet had time to put on airs, or be pretentious. The 
streets, buildings, and people, in their respective ways, inform you 
that hitherto they have been content to walk before they run. 
There is no public market-place, and no theatre worthy of the name. 
But there are three large public buildings now in course of erection 
—a Museum, Telegraph-office, and Supreme Court. Hitherto the 
Brisbanians have cheerfully put up with make-shifts. The day of 
make-shifts, however, has set, and public works and private enter- 
prises are being vigorously undertaken. Still Brisbane looks what it 
is—Colonial—which cannot be said of either Melbourne or Sydney. 
The wooden houses, with their inevitable verandahs, the hilching 
posts at the shop-doors, the prevalence of broad-brimmed hats, 
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moleskin breeks, and riding boots in the streets, the passing country 
farmer, with wife and children perched a-top of the produce, make 
you feel that you are undoubtedly in Australia. 

In one thing Brisbane excels. It has the most sensible Parlia- 
ment buildings of all the Colonies—handsome and elegant, without 
the overdone ornateness of the Melbourne Chambers, and unpre- 
tentious, without the poverty-stricken appearance of the Sydney 
Houses of Legislature. Its Acclimatisation grounds and Botanic 
Gardens—the first maintained with praiseworthy perseverance by a 
private society, and the second a Government reserve—have the 
advantage of being able to grow many tropical rarities that have no 
chance of life farther south. On the whole, Brisbane always seems 
to agreeably disappoint the stranger, and well it might. It is a 
homely city, none the worse because it is in fashionable pretensions 
behind Sydney, in the same ratio as Sydney is behind Melbourne. 
When the summer is showery, as the summer of 1878-9 has been, 
no one has cause to say that Brisbane is not a pleasant place, and of 
its healthiness at all times there is no question. 

Of Adelaide I am unable to say anything from personal know- 
ledge ; but those who have visited it, especially in the spring and 
autumn, are entranced with the beauty of its parks, wide, straight 
streets, and the distant mountains, which bound the horizon some 
eight or ten miles from the city. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
gentlemen who are well acquainted with all the Australian towns 
give Adelaide in many respects priority of preference. 

Although Tasmania is divided from Australia by Bass’s Straits, 
it may still, for the purposes of this article, be considered part and 
parcel of the great island-continent. The visitor to Australia 
should go to Tasmania, and, if possible, New Zealand. With New 
Zealand I do not propose at the present time to meddle; but a 
glance at Hobart Town may well come within the compass of a 
description of some of the Australian capitals. There is a regular 
and comfortable steam service from Sydney to Hobart Town direct ; 
and there is another service from Melbourne to Launceston, which 
affords the traveller an opportunity of journeying by rail from north to 
south of Tasmania. 

Hobart Town is a delightful little metropolis. Its harbour is 
almost as beautiful as that of Sydney, save that the hills and pro- 
montories are not so freely studded with picturesque residences. A 
navy could safely ride in the estuary of the Derwent, and nothing 
can exceed the harmonious conjunction of its promontories and 
bays, and stately background of wooded hills and mountains. 
Hobart Town itself is a clean, quiet city, with good streets, substan- 
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tial houses, and English-looking fruit and flower gardens ; and it is 
magnificently situated, not only because it is built on the edge of a 
delightful harbour, but because immediately behind it rises, keeping 
unceasing watch and ward, the giant of these parts, Mount Welling- 
ton. The town reposes humbly and in perfect confidence absolutely 
under its shade, and the big fellow mixes himself up in all the public 
and private concerns of the place. The inhabitants cannot shake 
him off. Let them journey in what direction they choose, somehow 
there is the eye of Mount Wellington upon them. Indeed, you 
might almost imagine that the mood of Hobart Town depends not a 
little upon the mood of the mountain. When the summit is swathed 
in folds of cloud, it seems hushed ; when the pinnacle is holding all 
the sunshine it can catch, and flashing it back again, it is glad ; when 
it puts on an extra mantle of snow, it is felt to be winter. Hobart 
Town, and indeed the whole of Tasmania, may be said to be the 
garden of Australia. All English fruits grow luxuriantly, and the 
English trees and English manners and customs may well make the 
Englishman fancy that he is at home. 

The club is necessarily an institution greatly favoured in the 
Colonies. The squatter coming down from the station prefers the 
club to the hotel, which is too often a place of entertainment ad- 
mitting of enormous improvement. He knows that in its dining 
and smoking rooms, and in the lounging chairs of its verandahs, he 
will meet his brother pastoralist and the merchants and bankers 
residing in the town, or, like himself, birds of passage. It, to a great 
extent, takes the place of the reading room, or exchange. It is the 
haunt of merchants and politicians, and, generally speaking, of men 
who know what is wagging in the world. In Melbourne, club life 
assimilates to the London style as much as it can. In Sydney, the 
“old identities” have their club, and the younger generation theirs. 
In Brisbane there is a squatters’ club, and a club chiefly managed 
by the heads of departments in the civil service and professional 
men. The only two clubs sacred to the wants of literary men, 
journalists, and Bohemians proper, are the Yorick club in Mel- 
bourne, which has acquired a handsome property of its own; and 
the Johnsonian club in Brisbane, which has been recently established 
in the interests of literature, art, science, and the drama. The news- 
papers of the Colonies are admirably conducted ; and some of the 
weekly journals, such as the Australasian in Melbourne, the Maz/and 
the Zown and Country Journal in Sydney, the Queenslander and 
Week in Brisbane, are as much magazine as newspaper, and deserve 
the large circulation they obtain. 

REDSPINNER. 
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THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE AND 
MONSIEUR ZOLA. 


S far as English authorship is concerned, the theatrical season, 
now coming to a close, has been distinguished by failure. It 
is true that Mr. Godfrey, the author of Za, has written a piece not 
unworthy of his promise ; and written it in the crisp tone which was 
pleasant in that earlier comedy. Mr. Valentine Prinsep, too—by 
way of exercising his skill in an art other than his own—by way of 
holding his rank in that new Renaissance of ours; one of whose 
“notes” it is to demand diversity, quite as much as excellence, of 
achievement—has brought out a comedietta fairly fitted for the genial 
actors of charades, to whose care he committed it. Then again, Mr. 
Byron, at the Vaudeville, is probably on the road to success with 
The Girls : he has filled the piece with what are about the smartest 
sayings now to be heard in London. But, on the whole, the season 
has been failure for authorship. Mr. Willsis a poet, and he has often 
had some difficulty in being a playwright. Mr. Gilbert is a play- 
wright, who has had some difficulty in being a poet. 

We have turned then, and had need to turn, more than ever to 
France at a time which has given us on the English stage only one 
thing completely worthy of remembering—the enlightened control of 
a great London theatre by our most considerable actor. We owe 
much to Mr. Irving, and his management of the Lyceum is as full of 
promise as it is of performance. For the moment, he has not offered 
us much that is new, though much that is excellent. Most of what 
has been hitherto unfamiliar to the London theatre-goer has come, 
this year, from Paris. The Comédie Frangaise in still in our 
midst, giving us the piece that is old, and the piece that is new, and 
the piece that is old-fashioned, because it is of yesterday instead of 
to-day. And we have also—at the Princess’s—our first taste of M. 
Emile Zola—the strong wine of M. Zola duly watered for the 
beginner—the sensationalism that we do not refuse adroitly sub- 
stituted for the crude truths we are too squeamish to bear. And 
with the advent of these things from France, and the welcome given 
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them, we have been told that the entire superiority of the French 
stage is too readily granted—too foolishly and inconsiderately 
allowed. 

As to the Coméddie Frangaise, there is no doubt at all that London 
Society has erred on the side of exaggeration. But since when did 
not society exaggerate the virtues of the thing it approved of? What 
might have been a reasonable taste, has become a mania. The 
unlearned and the unpractised have always snatched at the celebrity 
of a name : the many have followed with a too stupid unanimity 
where the few have led. Molitre—unread yesterday—shares to-day 
the popularity of Hawley Smart and Miss Broughton. Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt rouses the contagious excitement which, two or 
three years since, would never have been felt. It was reserved for 
Rossi and Salvini in those days: yet in those days Sarah Bernhardt 
was precisely as great a genius and precisely as accomplished an 
artist as she is at this moment. Then there has been a difficulty in 
seating the latest converts to her talent—a discreet selection of the 
means to insure a popular success has had its reward ; and the 
would-be amateur, who had often hurried through Paris to the 
Engadine, without seeing Sarah Bernhardt for six-and-sixpence in the 
Rue Richelieu, has clamoured to offer a couple of guineas to see the 
top of her bonnet, and nothing of her art, in the Strand. Un- 
doubtedly the rush of the moment has assumed the dimensions of a 
folly. As you cannot see the art of Sarah Bernhardt from the last 
seat of the pit, or the hottest nook of the gallery, it is better not to 
go into the theatre to force an emotion which you have no oppor- 
tunity to feel. So much for the exaggerated effort to see, under 
impossible conditions, a delightful artist. It is not the best way to 
enjoy the excellence of the stage of France, nor to know wherein its 
superiority lies. A much more crushing evidence of the general 
fineness of the art in France—its comparative poverty in England— 
is afforded by a pilgrimage to Z’Assommoir at the Ambigu, and a 
visit to Drink at the Princess's. 

To begin with, it is necessary to say of the work of M. Zola that 
it suffered first of all, and even in Paris, by transfer to the stage. 
As the labour of a serious, though often a mistaken artist in literature, 
it lost greatly in the drama of Messrs. Busnach and Gastineau. As 
far as these gentlemen thought fit to alter it, it lost its balance, its 
reasonableness, its natural sequence, and it became a big melodrama. 
To see that this was so, it is necessary to know the outline of its story, 
or at all events the motive of the story—the gradual degradation of 
the Parisian labourer and his family through drink. One Gervaise, 
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a peasant girl of Arles, is utterly enamoured of some gay scoundrel, 
Lantier, a hat-maker, and comes with him to Paris, where she stays 
devoted to him wholly—of busy and frugal life and modest ambition. 
He seeks other women, and especially a rival, “la grande Virginie; ” 
comes back from her one morning, hardly to be upbraided by Ger- 
vaise, but on a trumpery pretext packs his trunk and leaves the 
quiltwork girl who is faithful to him ; sends the key of their lodging to 
her when she has gone to her work and he has emptied the room of 
his belongings and called a cab to take him to Virginie for a more 
lengthened sojourn. There follows in the novel the great scene of 
the /avoir, where the rivals meet: one crushed and maddened ; the 
other hard and triumphant. They fall to upon each other with water 
pails, brushes, and hands, and the “ grande Virginie,” beating a retreat 
at last, is made a permanent enemy. Gervaise recovers her head, 
summons moral courage, and, quite alone, goes on her difficult way 
of steady work and simple life in the town. Presently she accepts 
one Coupeau, an honest mason ; lives with him in some fifth floor of 
obscure Paris an almost idyllic life. A child is born to them ; they 
work and plan for the child’s future, heartily—steadfastly, in the light 
French people’s way. At last, however, a bad accident happens to 
the man : he falls from a scaffolding, and is disabled for weeks. Then 
the passion for drink, which he had hitherto never felt, comes to 
him—bred of enforced idleness, the complete change in his life: then 
confirmed by a half-voluntary idleness. He, too, drinks brandy, like 
his fellows, at the sign of Z’Assommoir. He is only very gradually, 
very slowly degraded ; but the steps, though tardy, are entirely sure. 
Gervaise struggles—bears up—earns money for both—keeps the child 
decent. But the natural end will come. At last, her husband per- 
fectly besotted, she too, in poverty, and after many privations, finds 
the comfort of the bottle. For her, too, the brandy bottle is a “ brave 
god,” and the vicious drink of Z’Assommoir “celestial liquor.” 
Coupeau dies of delirium tremens. Nana, the daughter, is in fair 
training for the streets. Gervaise, weary and debauched, dies one 
bitter night on the outer Boulevard. 

They have changed this a good deal too much in the play— 
even in the French play at the Ambigu. What happened naturally, 
happened truly, in the novel, happens in the drama through the 
malicious agency of the “ grande Virginie.” It is she who encourages 
or suffers the honest mason to mount the insecure scaffolding ; she 
who pursues Coupeau and Gervaise with her evil acts, glories in their 
degradation, and sends in Coupeau’s last hour—when there seemed 
one chance left—a bottle of brandy in wilful secret substitution for 
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a bottle of Bordeaux. So it is that what was in the book a true 
and elaborate, though often painful and repulsive study—in which 
the art of fiction preached a lesson with a power denied to the mere 
wielder of statistics or platform furtherer of philanthropy—so it is 
that this good study becomes in part a vulgar melodrama, such as 
might almost have been written without the aid of M. Zola’s pene- 
tration and his unfaltering plainness. In some respects—if of so 
generally clever a man and sagacious a writer as Mr. Charles Reade 
it may be said without unseemliness—there are yet stupider mistakes 
in the English version. To begin with, Gervaise is actually married 
to Lantier when in the first scene she waits for his return in the 
morning. The change may make the play more visible to children— 
or, to adopt a bitter jest, the modern daughter may take her mother 
to it with rather less apprehension—but the whole value of the study 
of intimate Parisian lower-class life and promiscuous love is gone, or 
in danger to go. Then again, Coupeau, in Mr. Charles Reade’s 
version, drinks a little from the first—is half drunk on his wedding 
day. And this removes all justification from the scene of the fall 
from the scaffold—a scene admirable in Zola ; still reasonable though 
with far less of significance in the drama in France ; and now in 
London reduced wholly to a sensation scene—the drink having begun 
to do for Coupeau, already, what in the novel the accident was to 
be the natural means of initiating. Of Monsieur Zola’s art, of his 
piercing yet calm study of these pitiful fortunes, you see next to 
nothing at the Princess’s Theatre. The play there owes its success 
to four things, of which not one, I think, is particularly worthy : the 
buckets full of water lunged and launched at each other by the 
enraged young women in the /azozr, the realism of the tumbling 
scaffold, the horrors of delirium tremens as Mr. Warner depicts them, 
and the very competent, though still somewhat mild, translation of 
the obscene slang of Belleville into the gutter language of Whitechapel 
and the Dials. 

The acting, too, at the Princess’s, points a contrast with Paris—a con- 
trast very much more marked than any you could find by starting a dis- 
paraging comparison between the ensemble at the Lyceum and the 
ensemble at the Gaiety in this favoured month, when the art of Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, the elegance of Delaunay, the laugh of Mdlle. Jeanne 
Samary, usurp the place generally consecrated to the pleasant 
antics of Edward Terry and the graces and the “go” of Miss 
Gilchrist. It has been written of Miss Amy Roselle that she ex- 
hibited “ unexpected dramatic power” as Gervaise ; but why “ unex- 
pected” it seems difficult to know, since Miss Roselle is an actress 
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who has never before had a chance afforded her which she has 
not fully used. These things, of course, are in some measure 
matters of opinion: it would be idle to expect us all to agree as to 
the merits of a particular artist. But to some it wili seem that Miss 
Roselle, instead of showing, as Gervaise, any power we have a right 
to call “unexpected,” fails, for the first time, fully to satisfy those 
who had some reason to expect satisfaction. Of course, as against 
Madame Héléne Petit—the Gervaise of the Ambigu—she is at a 
tremendous disadvantage: the English actress has to create from her 
imagination a type of which she can have no personal experience; 
Madame Héitne Petit—one of the most sympathetic artists on the 
French stage—has to depict a fellow-countrywoman, an ouvritre of 
Paris, with whose life, gestures, tones, and daily ways she must have 
made herself familiar. Thus, perhaps, it is that, though the art of 
Madame Héléne Petit is essentially poetical, while the art of Miss 
Roselle is essentially dramatic, Madame Heéléne Petit alone 
presents the portrait of the French ouvridre, and, even when she 
begins to idealise, is still strangely near to facts—brings you back to 
facts wholly by some rough or sharp and ready gesture of vulgar life, 
which follows close on touches that reveal poetical nature and 
poetical réverie. The comparison of course is one that, especially 
when we remember the inevitable disadvantage at which the English 
actress is placed, is made unwillingly by those who are wont to 
admire the vigour and the brightness of the acting of Miss Roselle 
—who know that when they count our inventive actresses they can 
count her, and only three or four along with her, in these destitute 
days—but at a moment when the Thé&tre Francais alone is getting 
high praise, and the general excellence of French art is overlooked 
or unknown, it must be said plainly that such a performance as that 
of Madame Héléne Petit, in what is after all not much more than a 
sensation drama at the Ambigu, is one of a virtue hardly to be 
imagined, either by seeing the rendering of the play at the Princess’s, 
or by crowding into the Gaiety to see the long-famous comedians 
of Paris. In her own way, the Gervaise of Madame Héléne Petit— 
in her slow transit from a naive grace to tragedy—is as true and as 
poetical as such a part can possibly be. 

But it is by no means on Madame Héléne Petit’s acting 
alone that we should properly dwell, if the object were to prove the 
excellence, the superiority, of French interpretation not 2ione of 
classic drama or high-class comedy, but of rough or homely scenes of 
vulgar life. Take the character of Goujet, the advocate of temperance 
and the friend of virtue: played at the Ambigu by an actor who por 
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trays a type, at the Princess’s it is played very heartily by Mr. William 
Rignold, whose volume of voice and outburst of convincing rhetoric 
nevertheless cannot succeed in placing before us a man, instead 
of a mere creation of the sensation dramatist. Lantier, too— 
Gervaise’s first lover at the Ambigu, first husband at the Princess’s 
—is but a dim shadow of villany or the stage of London, in com- 
parison with that substantial incarnation of thoroughly heartless vice 
rightly presented at the Parisian theatre. Then afterwards there is 
the Coupeau, afterwards the friendly Mes Bottes—other important 
personages of the potent though repulsive story. We blame the 
French continually for understanding no character, no life, but their 
own. Yet we have seen the Clarkson of M. Febvre in the Ztrangore. 
And we have seen at the Princess’s how hardly one person of the 
cast of the Assommoir presents to us any resemblance of the life 
and character of Paris. The interest of a rude excitement having 
been substituted for that of a development of character through cir- 
cumstance, why—except for the chance of retaining the novel stage 
effect of the /avoir and the water pails—invite us to suppose that 
the scene passes in France instead of in East London? A play by 
Mr. Reade can scarcely be without stzge art. It will undoubtedly draw. 
Besides, it has the advantage of revolting death; and that draws always, 
whether presented by a serious artist like Mr. Irving in the Bed/s, or 
by Mdlle. Croizette in the Sphinx, or now by Mr. Warner. So 
Drink will draw. But to us it seems a pity that the process of adapt- 
ation was not carried farther, and greater veracity thereby attained. 
Instead of criticising in great detail any one of the performances 
of the Comédie Francaise at a time when so many pieces have already 
been produced—at a time, too, when what is really striking the public 
is no longer the splendour of a single representation, but the excel- 
lence of various ones—we do best to offer chiefly jottings on the 
characteristics of actor or play. But first, there should be remem- 
bered what has not yet been amply insisted upon—the several 
circumstances which make exceptional the performances now given at 
the Gaiety. There are three or four points which mark these present 
performances as somewhat different from those to be seen last month 
in Paris, or to be seen in Paris next month again. First, the Comédie 
Francaise has brought us all its good actors—with some of its indif- 
ferent actors—but has left several of its bad at home. Enrolled in 
the Théatre Francais are a good many names not honoured at all by 
the public of France. The Théatre Francais has, so to speak, its 
used-up academicians—its academicians who nevertheless decline to 
retire. Of these hardly one has appeared in London. We have 
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here players whose talent is on the wane, but there is no player at 
the Gaiety whose talent has entirely decayed. Then again, as it has 
been the aim to produce, during these limited weeks, the greatest 
effect attainable, actors who are rarely offered any but the best parts 
in Paris, have here wiliingly played minor characters.. Yet, again, it 
is the custom in Paris that débutants, or almost débutants, shall essay 
their strength in great parts,—in those test parts by which a trained 
public like to judge a trained young artist. The result of course is 
doubtful, and, at best, the attraction of a great name is wholly 
absent ; but the thing is rightly in the traditions of the theatre. 
Here we have seen scarcely anything of this. Again, official criticism 
has had to exercise in London its inevitable task. A licence allowed 
to certain pieces has had to be withheld from others. Moreover, 
certain plays at the Francais had so little chance of favour in 
England, that to submit them to the censorship was known before- 
hand to be quite a fruitless formality. And this restriction of choice 
has had a consequence not yet, I think, recognised—the presentation 
of pieces now out of date in France, of which the much admired senti- 
mental play of Madame de Girardin, Za Jote fait Peur, is a fair ex- 
ample. Of course much older pieces than La Joie fait Peur are performed 
to-day in Paris without sign of fatigue. But Molitre and Marivaux 
do not age—Madame de Girardin does. Got is excellent in Za Joie 
fait Peur: it is difficult to see how Régnier can have been better. 
But not even the excellence of Got can make of very vivid interest, 
to the Parisians of to-day, the long-drawn sentiment of a drama 
wholly innocent, indeed, but also almost wholly lachrymose. Whether 
this grieving mother will survive the shock of discovering that her 
grief was premature, is a question which—especially in the somewhat 
laborious fashion in which Madame Favart presents it—does not 
engage attention very absorbingly during nearly half an hour. The 
interest of the piece rests in the presentation of the aged servant. 
He is like a genre picture by Vibert. But we are asked to. look at 
him too long. 
With regard to the actors, it is curious to note where there ar 
differences between the opinion held in France and that just formed 
in England. Certain artists are of indubitable rank : the smoothly 
finished art of Got, and the genius of Sarah Bernhardt, are matters 
of which it is now superfluous to dispute, though I remember the 
moment when I was myself rather taken to task by the ordered 
omniscience of conventional criticism, for claiming for Sarah 
Bernhardt, while she was still at the Odéon, honours which it was 
not to be supposed could possibly be merited by an artist who was 
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not at the Francais. Of Sarah Bernhardt, however, there is now no 
more any question. And Got, having long been at the Frangais, has 
long been perceived to be perfect. But it is not of literary criticism, 
but rather of conversational, that we think when reference is made to 
the differences between the opinions held in Paris and those that 
have been formed this month in London. In England, Made- 
moiselle Croizette has had but scanty success, while in France there 
is an attraction in her talent and person not due alone to her excep- 
tional performance in the Sphinx: a performance vigorous and 
artistic in the beginning, and vigorous and scientific at the end. 
Croizette upon the stage is an artist of robust rather than delicate 
intelligence. Her physique as a woman seems to reveal her temper- 
ament as an artist. Whether in the smoother passages or in the 
difficult moments, the true crisis of a drama, her intelligence is to be 
counted on; but you cannot count so surely on her sympathetic 
power ; not surely on her aptitude to win laughter ; still less surely 
on a capacity to provoke tears. But she can plant her dialogue 
brilliantly. She can be always audacious or good-natured, if not 
often refined, nor often distinguished. Her art and individuality are 
not wholly French. 

Of French graciousness and French immediate charm—strangely 
and entirely independent of formal beauty—it has been recognised in 
England that Madame Emilie Broisat is a singular and perfect type. 
The drama of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle has shown us that with 
this graciousness and charm—with the attraction of a personality in 
whose presence people of taste and sensitiveness know themselves to 
be more than ordinarily serene-—there exists in Madame Broisat a 
greater capacity for purely dramatic performance than we might have 
been inclined to expect. A Parisian expert of the theatre spoke to 
me of Madame Broisat as of a “ talent bien secondaire;” but his 
judgment—though reflecting that of others—was a shade too 
technical. He meant that, notwithstanding some dramatic capacity, 
Madame Broisat was not unlikely to partially fail in a great theatrical 
situation. Uproaricus comedy and vehement emotion find her 
unfitted to express them. But to all quieter scenes she gives—by the 
many expressions of her face of profound, and humorous, and genial 
intelligence—a gentle, irresistible reality. She is not a very great 
lady, nor a very great lady’s daughter. She is of the cultivated 
bourgeoisie: as fine and delicate an exponent as I desire to see of a 
class of society that has sweetened the world of France. We have not 
done ill in England to give one of our warmest welcomes to Madame 
Emilie Broisat. 
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It belongs to the individuality of M. Mounet-Sully to be 
quickly attractive. He has a splendid and wild presence ; looks 
thrice a man, and something of an untamed animal. He has a great 
voice, with sounds of mellow music, large rolling eyes, the shoulders 
of Hercules, the arm of an Oxford “stroke.” And these things tell 
immediately—told within the first days of his appearance here, as 
Hippolyte in PAddre and as the hero of Hernani. He has his uses 
in tragedy and in florid or violent drama. He is more an actor 
of passion than of intelligence: it is no secret, we suppose, that 
his “ study ” is laborious and difficult, and at the best uncertain. He 
fails in details—shines in great effects. Somehow, the things in 
which his presence and passion were seen to great advantage came, 
fortunately for him, very soon before the public of London, and 
people, valuing thankfully the somewhat rare qualities he had to 
display, have hardly reminded themselves how much more such an 
actor might accomplish if he united with his physical means only 
some moderate share of the penetrating and comprehensive intelli- 
gence bestowed so richly on Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, and which she 
has so unceasingly cultivated and enlarged. Not for M. Mounet- 
Sully, however, his illustrious comrade’s unerring intellect and colossal 
perseverance. Affair of temperament, after all! there is the faculty 
that sleeps and the faculty that is alert. Sarah Bernhardt owes more 
than many know to the persistent watching—to the loins at all 
moments girt and the lamp trimmed. 

There are those who think that Sarah Bernhardt is seen at her 
best in that Dofia Sol of Hernani; others who hold that compositions 
less flowery and rhetorical than the plays of the romantic poet 
exhibit her best ; that she is at her strongest in the appalling tragedy 
of Racine—in the scenes in which she humanises Phédre. The 
characters of classic drama are generally simple. Each important 
one is less an individual with an individual’s small peculiarities than 
a type or embodiment of passion, or of the conflict of passions, or of 
some dominating sentiment. A certain broad simplicity is in classic 
art of every kind; and so, as I had occasion to say three years ago, 
when Sarah Bernhardt first appeared in the part—the artist to 
interpret Phédre is one who will bring to bear on it neither on the 
one hand heavy monotony, nor on the other infinite variety and 
complexity, but just such harmony and unity as have always been in 

Sarah Bernhardt’s conceptions of parts for the theatre. But no 
character in classic drama, and least of all a character of conflict, can 
be so very simple that it gives to its interpreter no choice of sides to 
lean to, and in Phédre the choice is between the more prominent 
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illustration of the evil love or that of the remorse and self-loathing 
which attend it. Mdlle. Rachel showed morbid passion much : 
Mdlle. Bernhardt hardly shows it at all. She concentrates her 
art somewhat indeed on the expression of uncertainty and hesita- 
tion, and a halting between silence and avowal, but more on the 
illustration of an overwhelming remorse displayed now by passionate 
outburst, and now in bitter self-communing. The note of her Phédre 
is its modernité and its humanity. Her performance speaks to us not 
as the embodiment of feelings of a nameless horror for which, since 
Massinger, English Literature and Art have had no place—and which 
French literature has reserved for the curious—but as the fullest and 
profoundest expression of regret for irremediable things. 

Well, it was wise to show us Sarah Bernhardt in Phddre. It was 
a pity also not to show us this great artist of her generation in a 
dullish piece which she has nevertheless been able to vivify—the 
Rome vaincue of M. Parodi. She plays in that, at the Francais, the 
part of a Vestal Virgin’s grandmother—Posthumia, the grandmother 
of Opimia, who has broken her vow, who must be punished for it by 
death, and must die of hunger, and alone. This is what is learnt 
by the doating old blind woman—heroic even in her fondness—and the 
cruse of oil and theone loaf of bread are provided, to be taken at will 
in the silent prison of the rock, and to be taken with the knowledge 
that there is nothing more. That is the fate that Posthumia knows 
is in store for her grandchild. She comes upon the scene with grey 
hair over blanched cheeks, and gropes blindly to find whom to plead 
to, and whom to embrace. The rhythm of the verses is all gone. 
Her words—as Sarah Bernhardt speaks them—as she throws them 
here and there—are so delivered that they seem but the uncontrol- 
lable utterances of an immense agitation. At last, when efforts to 
save have been vain, old Posthumia offers the girl a dagger, and the 
girl understands. But her hands are fettered, and it is the blind old 
woman who fingers nervously the place—“ la place de ton cceur”— 
and strikes in kindness. Opimia is dead, and Posthumia herself un- 
done. They bear the girl’s body to the rock, and the old woman— 
now feebly wandering, now dazed and half-forgetful of the last 
minute’s experience—totters to the tomb with uplifted hand :— 


Opimia, ma fille, ouvre ! c’est ton aieule. 


I say it is a pity we have not seen this, because there can be nothing 
that is finer; not even the entirely exquisite ending of M. Theuriet’s 
Jean Marie at the Odéon—when Sarah Bernhardt, first with the 
song of her speech, and then with her reticent gesture and posture of 
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grave quietude, gave expression to such sad and right resignation as 
ends a poem founded on “ Auld Robin Gray.” 

Gaining Sarah Bernhardt since the Comédie Frangaise, or the 
major part of it, was last in England, the theatre has gained an 
artist whose merits now need no assertion, though it is profitable to 
try to define them. But the Francais has had also losses. It 
has lost in M. Bressant and Madame Arnould-Plessy the two 
most perfect representatives of “the great world:” M. Bressant 
was the finest of fine gentlemen; Madame Arnould-Plessy the 
noblest of fine ladies. They have divided Bressant’s parts chiefly 
between M. Worms—who was at St. Petersburg with Delaporte— 
and M. Delaunay, who, at fifty-three, bethinks him to abandon the 
part of jeune premier for that of grand premier, more befitting his age. 
But the public will not allow him to do so. M. Delaunay, in spite 
of somewhat obvious crows’ feet, and somewhat obvious paint—has 
the fire of youth and the grace. They have found at the Conserva- 
toire no genuine youth with so much of grace and fire. And so he 
retains some of his earlier parts, taking, too, with distinction, but 
without full success, some of M. Bressant’s. As for Madame Arnould- 
Plessy, she has no successor. A very noble dame is never now so 
noble at the Francais as when Madame Plessis was there. Besides, 
she had followed Mdlle. Mars in making Marivaux possible, and 
in making him attractive. They have now to shelve Marivaux: at 
all events, for a while. 

The grand manner having become rarer and less marked at the 
Théatre Frangais, existing still chiefly with Maubant, the fére nodle, 
and Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, it is satisfactory to know that much 
of the best elocution remains. Few can speak a long speech, with 
the right breaks and variations, as well as Delaunay. Madame 
Favart can deliver her lines with the old skill, though the artifice of 
her stage methods is often much too apparent. Years have not 
brought her nearer to nature, but have removed her from it. She 
keeps, however, a stately presence and a haughtiness and coldness, 
sometimes effective. Madame Emilie Broisat speaks excellently the 
prose of daily life. Sarah Bernhardt would seem to have been born 
to the delivery of verse, but those who have seen her in the bright 
little comedy of Chez /’Avocat—nay, as Mrs. Clarkson of the 
Etrangtre—know the instinct and the delicate art she brings to the 
expressive speaking of every-day matter. 

The Frangais is still rich in its purely comic actors—actors to 
whom plainness or eccentricity of visage is a boon instead of a bane. 
Two or three faces there are which would be well placed at the Palais 
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Royal, where a face like Hyacinthe’s has been a fortune. The 
Coquelins are serious jesters in visage and air,'the younger brother 
being rightly content to be chiefly comic ; the elder, with the ambi- 
tion of jesters who have thoroughly succeeded, now essaying—as in 
the Luthier de Crimone—to touch men with pathos as well as 
laughter. But Coquelin the elder—a born actor of comic drama— 
in which exaggeration is permissible—brings some exaggeration, 
along of course with the stage art of many years’ practice, into 
the expression of sentiment. In the Luthier de Créimone—a 
delightful poem whose meaning it is not needful to over-accen- 
tuate—he croons too effusively over the instrument which is 
his consolation in unrequited love. For us at least the display of 
sentiment here suggests sentimentality : it is not quite the true ex- 
pression of emotion—even of the emotion of the highly strung, the 
sensitive, the artistic—the man in whose nature there must needs be 
something of a woman’s. But if people, or particularly English people, 
traditionally reserved in expression, do not weep very willingly over the 
pathos of Coquelin, he commands, at will, the merriment of all the 
world. The mouth, the nose, the quaint eyes, the lithe action of the 
body, and the skill with which all these are controlled and displayed, 
make Coquelin a figure to remember. Thiron is the type of a don 
vivant, Good cheer and genial wine are written on his visage. He 
is the old man who has seen life, or the bourgeois father—the ex- 
ponent of animal merriment, rude affection, and limited mind of 
narrow yet quick intelligence. 

Among comic actresses there stands in the first rank one of the 
youngest and newest—Jeanne Samary. She is something of what Marie 
Wilton was considered a dozen years ago—sharp things sound sharpest 
when spoken by her. She comes of a family which has given the stage 
one or two eminent actresses of other names, and brings to the theatre 
a robust intelligence and a yet more robust physique. Other actresses 
now at the Francais may have wit, esprit, espidglerie, in greater propor- 
tion than this new representative of a race apart—the plain-spoken 
servants of Molitre, whose honesty and confidential service give them 
the right to act the part of a sensible chorus, to set foolish masters 
straight, and to preach common-sense in matter-of-fact talk. But Mdlle. 
Samary has freshness and inextinguishable spirit. You have to laugh at 
the wit of others : with Mdlle. Samary her own laughter suffices—the 
gayest and fullest in the world : nothing so invincible has been heard 
by any of us in our theatres—we have to go back to traditions of 
Mrs. Nesbitt and Mrs. Jordan. Orrather, it is as spontaneous and as 
happy as was Jefferson’s in Rip Van Winkie, What a healthy animalism 
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to see in opposition to the secret vices of Tartufe, and how good 
her defiant independence of the Malade imaginaire! Mdlle. Samary 
will never be, and will never make the mistake of attempting to be 
in chief, an actress of sentiment. She has found her place, and many 
years are probably before her in which, with the increasing authority 
of experience, she will play the influential soudrette of Molitre to 
whom no one can say nay. But it is a marked advantage to her to 
be able to do justice to the touches of naive sentiment that poetical 
writers are fond of adding even to the comic or entertaining characters 
of modern comedy. And Mdlle. Samary can deliver delicately deli- 
cate things. It was the proof of this, as well as the freshness of her 
liveliness, that made the quite recent performance of Z’Etincelle in 
the Rue Richelieu so hearty a success. And M. Pailleron conceived 
the piece vigorously and wrote it brilliantly. Its well-earned triumph, 
as the amusement of an hour, came after the arrangements for English 
performances seemed finally made. But they have since been changed 
—Les Fourchambault withdrawn, then performed ; the Demi Monde 
permitted—this and that alteration made. If changes are still to be 
made, then by acceptability of subject, brilliance of style, and bright- 
ness of interpretation, Z’Z¢ince/le has a claim to be heard. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





ETNA. 


HERE is a marked contrast between the circumstances of the 
present eruption of Etna and those of the last. For many 
years the great South European volcanic system has shown but few 
signs of disturbance, and those only slight. Vesuvius has occasion- 
ally threatened an outbreak. The crater of that mountain has filled 
several times to the brim, and has once or twice overflowed ; but 
there has been no great eruption of Vesuvius. Etna has been almost 
entirely quiescent for the last ten years. The other less important 
outlets of the South European volcanic system have been equally 
free from disturbance. 

It was otherwise when in November 1868 Etna burst into erup- 
tion. During thirteen months the volcanic system of Southern 
Europe had been disturbed by subterranean movements. Scarcely a 
single portion of the wide area included under that name had been 
free from occasional shocks of earthquake. There had been shocks 
at Constantinople, at Bucharest, at Malta, and at Gibraltar. Mount 
Vesuvius, the most active though not in all respects the most im- 
portant of the outlets by which that system finds relief, had been in a 
state of activity during the whole of the preceding year, and three 
several times in actual eruption. But it had seemed as though 
Vesuvius—owing perhaps to changes which had taken place in its 
subterranean ducts and conduits—had been unable to give complete 
relief to the forces then at work beneath the southern parts of 
Europe. Whenever Vesuvius had been quiescent for a while during 
1868, earthquakes occurring at far distant places not only showed the 
connection which exists between the action of Vesuvius and the 
condition of regions far remote from Vesuvius, but that the great 
Neapolitan outlet was not able to relieve as usual the remote parts 
of that wide volcanic region. Even in England and Ireland there 
were earthquakes, at times corresponding significantly with the tem- 
porary quiescence of Vesuvius. In fact, scarcely ten days had passed 
after the occurrence of an earthquake which alarmed the inhabitants 
of Western Europe, before a great eruption of Vesuvius began. A 
vast cone was thrown up, from which the imprisoned fires burst forth 
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in rivers of molten lava ; and round the base of this cone other 
smaller ones formed themselves which added their efforts to that of 
the central crater and wrought more mischief than in any eruption of 
Vesuvius since that of 1797. 

But, enormous as was the quantity of lava which those cones 
poured forth, it would seem that Vesuvius was still unable to give 
perfect relief to the imprisoned gases and fluids which had long dis- 
turbed the South of Europe. All that Vesuvius could do had been 
done ; the smaller cones had discharged the lava which communi- 
cated directly with them, and had then sunk to rest ; the great cone 
alone continued—but with diminished energy—to pour forth masses 
of burning rock and streams of liquid lava. That the imprisoned 
subterranean fires had not fully found relief was shown by the occur- 
rence of an earthquake at Bucharest, late on the evening of Novem- 
ber 27, which was only a day after the partial cessation of the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. Probably the masses of liquid fire which had been 
flowing towards Vesuvius had collected beneath the whole of that 
wide district which underlies Etna, Stromboli, and the Neapolitan 
vents. Be this as it may, it is certain that but a few hours after the 
occurrence of the earthquake in Wallachia Mount Etna began to 
show signs of activity, and by the evening of November 28, 1868, 
was in violent eruption. 

.’ When we consider these circumstances in connection with the 
recognised fact that Etna is an outlet of the same volcanic system, 
we can hardly be surprised that the ineffectual efforts of Vesuvius 
should have been followed. by an eruption of the great Sicilian 
volcano. We can imagine that the lakes of fire which underlie the 
Neapolitan vent should have been inundated, so to speak, by the 
continual inrush of fresh matter, and that thus an overflow should 
have taken place into the vast caverns beneath the dome of Etna 
which had been partially cleared when the Sicilian mountain was in 
eruption in 1865. During a whole year some such process had 
probably been going on, until at length the forces which had been 
silently gathering. themselves were able to overcome the resistance of 
the matter which stopped up the outlets of Etna, and the mountain 
was forced into: violent.and remarkably sudden action. 

Unlike Vesuvius, Etna has always, within historic times, ‘been 
recognised as an active volcano. Diodorus Siculus speaks of an 
eruption which took place before the Trojan war, and was so terrible 
in character as to drive away the Sicani who had peopled a _neigh- 
bouring district. We learn also from Thucydides that in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war a lava-stream destroyed the suburbs 
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of Catania: This eruption, says the historian, was the third which 
had taken place since the island had been colonised by the Greeks. 
Classical readers will scarcely need to be reminded of Pindar’s 
graphic description of the eruption which took place fifty years before 
the one referred to by Thucydides. Although the poet only alludes 
to the mountain in passing, he has yet succeeded in presenting with a 
few skilful strokes the solemn grandeur of ancient Etna, the scene of 
the struggles of the buried giant Typhceus. He portrays the snowy 
mountain as “ the pillar of the heavens, the nurse of eternal snows, 
hiding within deep caverns the fountains of unapproachable fire ; 
by day a column of eddying smoke, by night a bright and ruddy 
flame ; while masses of burning rock roll ever with loud uproar into 
the sea.” 

The cone of Etna rises to more than twice the height of Mount 
Vesuvius. Of old, indeed, the Sicilians assigned to their mountain a 
height not falling very far short of that of the grandest of the Alpine 
mountains. But in 1815, Captain (the late Admiral) Smyth ascer- 
tained by a careful series of trigonometrical observations that the true 
height of the mountain is 10,874 feet. The Catanians were indignant 
that a young, and at that time undistinguished, Englishman should 
have ventured to deprive their mountain of nearly 2,000 feet of the 
height which had been assigned to it by their own observer Recupero, 
and they refused to accept the new measurement. Nine years later, 
however, Sir John Herschel from barometrical observations estimated 
the mountain’s height at 10,8724 feet. The close agreement between 
the two results was spoken of by Herschel—Lyell tells us—as a 
“happy accident;” but, as Dr. Wollaston remarked, “it was one of 
those accidents which would not have happened to two fools.” 

The figure of Etna is a somewhat flattened cone, which would be 
very symmetrical were it not that on the eastern side it is broken by 
a deep valley called the Val del Bove, which runs nearly to the 
summit of the mountain, and descending half-way down its banks is 
connected with a second and narrower valley, called the Val di 
Colonna. The cone is divided into three regions called the desert, the 
woody, and the fertile regions. The first of these is a waste of lava 
and scoriz, from the centre of which uprises the great cone. The 
woody region encircles the desert land to a width of six or seven 
miles. Over this region oaks, pines, and chestnut-trees grow 
luxuriantly ; while here and there are to be seen groves of cork and 
beech. Surrounding the woody region is a delightful and well- 
cultivated country lying upon the outskirts of the mountain and 
forming the fertile region. This part of Etna is well inhabited and 
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thickly covered with olives, vines, and fruit-trees. One of the most 
singular peculiarities of the mountain is the prevalence over its flanks 
of a multitude of minor cones, nearly a hundred of which are to be 
seen in various parts of the woody and fertile regions. Of these, Sir 
Charles Lyell remarks, that “although they appear but trifling 
irregularities when viewed from a distance as subordinate parts of so 
imposing and colossal a mountain, they would, nevertheless, be 
deemed hills of considerable magnitude in almost any other 
region.” 

It has been calculated that the circumference of the cone is fully 
eighty-seven English miles ; but that the whole district over which 
the lava extends has nearly twice that circuit. 

Of the earlier eruptions of Mount Etna we have not received very 
full or satisfactory records. It is related that in 1537 the principal 
cone, which had been 320 feet high, was swallowed up within the 
hollow depths of the mountain. And again, in 1693, during the course 
of an earthquake which shook the whole of Sicily and destroyed no 
fewer than 60,000 persons, the mountain lost a large portion of its 
height, insomuch that, according to Boccone, it could not be seen 
from several parts of the Valdemone whence it had before been 
clearly visible. Minor cones upon the flanks of the mountain were 
diminished in height during other outbursts in a different manner. 
Thus in the great eruption of 1444, Monte Peluso was reduced to two- 
thirds of its former height, by a vast lava-stream which encircled it 
on every side. Yet, though another current has recently taken the 
same course, the height of this minor mountain is still three or four 
hundred feet. There is also, says Sir Charles Lyell, “a cone called 
Monte Nucilla, near Nicolosi, round the base of which successive 
currents have flowed, and showers of ashes have fallen, since the 
time of history, till at last, during an eruption in 1536, the surrounding 
plain was so raised, that the top of the cone alone was left projecting 
above the general level.” 

But the first eruption of which we have complete and authentic 
records is the one which occurred in the year 1669. An earthquake 
had taken place by which Nicolosi, a town situated about twenty miles 
from the summit of Etna, was levelled to the ground. Near the site 
of the destroyed town two gulfs opened soon after, and from these 
gulfs such enormous quantities of sand and scoriz were thrown out 
that a mountain having a double peak was formed in less than four 
months. But, remarkable as was the evidence thus afforded of the 
energy of the volcanic action which was at work beneath the flames 
of the mountain, a yet more striking event presently attracted the 
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attention of the alarmed inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 
On a sudden, and with a crash which resounded for miles around, a 
fissure, twelve miles in length, opened along the flanks of the disturbed 
mountain. The fissure extended nearly to the summit of Etna. It 
was very deep—how deep is unknown—but only six feet in width. 
Along its whole length there was emitted a most vivid light. Then, 
after a brief interval, five similar fissures opened one after another, 
emitting enormous volumes of smoke, and giving vent to bellowing 
sounds which could be heard at a distance of more than forty miles. 

At length the eruption commenced in earnest. The volume of 
lava which was poured forth was greater than any that has ever been 
known to flow from the mountain during historical times. According 
to the estimate of Ferrara, no less than 140 millions of cubic yards of 
lava were poured down the sides of the mountain. The current, 
after melting down the foundations of a hill called Mompiliere, over- 
flowed no fewer than fourteen towns and villages, some of which had 
as many as three thousand and four thousand inhabitants. Alarmed 
at the progress of the sea of lava which threatened to overwhelm 
their city, the Catanians upreared a rampart of enormous strength 
and sixty feet in height. So stoutly was this bulwark established 
that the lava was unable to break it or to burn it down. The molten 
sea gradually accumulated, until at length it rose above the summit 
of the rampart, from which it poured in a fiery cascade, and destroyed 
the nearer part of the city. ‘The wall was not thrown down, how- 
ever,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “ but was discovered long afterwards by 
excavations made in the rock by the Prince of Biscari ; so that the 
traveller may now see the solid lava curling over the top of the 
rampart as if still in the very act of falling. The current had per- 
formed a course of fifteen miles before it entered the sea, where it was 
still six hundred yards broad and forty feet deep. It covered some ter- 
ritories in the environs of Catania, which had never before been visited 
by the lavas of Etna. While moving on, its surface was in general a 
mass of solid rock ; and its mode of advancing, as is usual with lava- 
streams, was by the occasional fissuring of the solid walls. A gentle- 
man of Catania, named Pappalardo, desiring to secure the city from the 
approach of the threatening torrent, went out with a party of fifty 
men whom he had dressed in skins to protect them from the heat, and 
armed with iron crows andhooks, They broke open one of the solid 
walls which flanked the current near Belpasso, and immediately forth 
issued a rivulet of melted matter which took the direction of 
Paterno ; but the inhabitants of that town, being alarmed for their 
safety, took up arms and put a stop to further operations,” 
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In the eruption of 1755 a singular circumstance occurred. From 
the Val del Bove, usually dry and arid, there flowed a tremendous 
volume of water forming a stream two miles broad, and in some 
places 34 feet deep. It flowed in the first part of its course at the 
rate of two miles in three minutes. It is said to have been salt, and 
many supposed it had been in some way drawn from the sea, since 
its volume exceeded that of all the snow on the mountain. It has, 
however, since been found that vast reservoirs of snow and ice are 
accumulated in different parts of the mountain beneath the lava. The 
snow was melted by the heat of the rising lava, and was made salt 
by vaporous exhalations. 

Of the singular solidity of the walls of an advancing lava-stream, 
Recupero has related a remarkable instance. During the eruption of 
1766, he and his guide had ascended one of those minor cones which 
lie, as we have said, on the flanks of the mountain, and from 
the summit of this hill they watched with feelings of awe the slow 
advance of a fiery river two miles and a half in breadth. Suddenly 
they saw a fissure opening in the solid walls which encircled the 
front of the current of lava ; and then, from out this fissure, two 
streams of lava leapt forth and ran rapidly towards the hill on which 
the observers were standing. They had just time to make their 
escape, when, turning round, they saw the hill surrounded by the 
burning lava. Fifteen minutes later the foundations of the hill had 
been melted down, and the whole mass floated away upon the lava, 
with which it presently became completely incorporated. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that such an occur- 
rence as the one we have just related is often observed. On the con- 
trary, it seems that when burning lava comes into contact with rocky 
matter, the latter is usually very little affected. It is only when fresh 
portions of incandescent lava are successively brought into contact 
with fusible rocks that these can be completely melted. Sir Charles 
Lyell quotes a remarkable story in illustration of the small effects 
which are produced by lava when there is not a continual supply of 
fresh material in an incandescent state. “On the site of Mompiliere, 
one of the towns overflowed in the great eruption of 1669, an ex- 
cavation was made in 1704; and by immense labour the workmen 
reached, at the depth of 35 feet, the gate of the principal church, 
where there were three statues held in high veneration. One of 
these, together with a bell, some money, and other articles, was ex- 
tracted in a good state of preservation from beneath a great arch 
formed by the lava.” This will seem the more extraordinary when 
it is remembered that eight years after the eruption the lava was 
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still so hot at Catania, that it was impossible to hold the hand in 
some of the fissures. 

Among the most remarkable of the eruptions of Etna which have 
taken place in recent times are those of 1811 and 1819. 

In 1811, according to Gemmellaro, the great crater gave vent, at 
first, to a series of tremendous detonations, from which it was judged 
that the dome of the mountain had become completely filled with 
molten lava, which was seeking to escape. At length a violent shock 
was experienced, and from what followed it would seem that by this 
shock the whole internal framework of the mountain had been rent 
open. For, first a stream of lava began to pour out from a gap in 
the cone not far from the summit. Then another stream burst out at 
an opening directly under the first, and at some distance from it. 
Then a third opening appeared, still lower down ; then a fourth, and 
so on, until no less than seven openings had been formed in succes- 
sion, all lying in the same vertical plane. From the way in which 
these openings appeared, and the peculiarity that each stream of lava 
had ceased to flow before the next lower one burst forth, it is sup- 
posed that the internal framework of the mountain had been rent 
open gradually, from the summit downwards, so as to suffer the 
internal column of lava to subside to a lower and lower level, by 
escaping through the successive vents. This, at least, is the opinion 
which Scrope has expressed on the subject, in his treatise on 
“ Volcanoes.” 

The eruption of 1819 was in some respects even more remarkable. 
I have already mentioned the Val del Bove, which breaks in upon 
the dome of Etna upon the eastern side. In the eruption of 1819 
the whole of this great valley was covered by a sea of burning lava. 
Three large caverns had opened not far from the fissures, out of 
which the lava had flowed in 1811 ; and from these, flames, smoke, 
red-hot cinders, and sand were flung out with singular impetuosity. 
Presently another cavern opened lower down, but still no lava flowed 
from the mountain. At length a fifth opening formed, yet lower, and 
from this a torrent of lava poured out, which spread over the whole 
width of the Val del Bove, and flowed no less than four miles in the 
first two days. This torrent of lava was soon after enlarged by the 
accession of enormous streams of burning matter flowing from the three 
caverns which had formed in the first instance. The river of lava at 
length reached the head of the Colonna valley, where there is a vast and 
almost vertical precipice, over which the lava streamed in a cataract 
of fire. But there was a peculiarity about the falling lava which gave 
to the scene a strange and awful character. As the burning cascade 
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rushed down, it became hardened through the cooling effects due to 
its contact with the rocky face of the precipice. Thus, the matter 
which had flowed over the head of the valley like a river of fire fell 
at the foot of the precipice in the form of solid masses of rock. The 
crash with which the falling crags struck the bottom of the valley is 
described as inconceivably awful. At first, indeed, the Catanians 
feared that a new eruption had burst out in this part of the mountain, 
since the air was filled with clouds of dust, produced by the abrasion 
of the face of the precipice as the hardened masses swept over it. 

The length of time during which the lava of 1819 continued to 
flow down the slopes of the great valleys is well worth noticing. 
Mr. Scrope saw the current advancing at the rate of a yard per hour 
nine months after the occurrence of the eruption. The mode of its 
advance was remarkable. As the mass slowly pushed its way onward, 
the lower portions were arrested by the resistance of the ground, and 
thus the upper part would first protrude itself, and then, being unsup- 
ported, would fall over. The fallen mass would then in its turn be 
covered by a mass of more liquid lava, which poured over it from 
above. And thus “the current had all the appearance of a huge 
heap of rough and large cinders rolling over and over upon itself by 
the effect of an extremely slow propulsion from behind. The contrac- 
tion of the crust as it solidified, and the friction of the scoriform cakes 
against one another, produced a crackling sound. Within the crevices 
a dull red heat might be seen by night, and vapour issuing in 
considerable quantity was visible by day.” 

The circumstance that Etna uprears its head high above the limit 
of perpetual snow has a remarkable bearing on the characteristics of 
this volcano. ‘The peculiarity is touched on by Pindar in the words 
already quoted, in which he speaks of Etna as “ the nurse of everlasting 
frost concealing within deep caverns the fountains of unapproachable 
fire.” It will be readily conceived that the action of molten lava 
upon the enormous masses of snow, which lie upon the upper part of 
the mountain, must be calculated to produce—under special circum- 
stances—the most remarkable and, unfortunately, the most disas- 
trous effects. It does not always happen that fire and ice are thus 
brought into dangerous contact. But records are not wanting of 
catastrophes produced in this way. In 1755, for example, a tremen- 
dous flood was occasioned by the flow of the two streams of lava from 
the highest crater. The whole mountain was at the time (March znd) 
covered with snow, and the torrent of lava formed by the union of 
the two streams was no less than three miles in width. It will be 
readily conceived that the flow of such a mass of molten fire as this 
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over the accumulated snows of the past winter produced the most 
disastrous effects. “A frightful inundation resulted,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “ which devastated the sides of the mountain for eight miles in 
length, and afterwards covered the lower flanks of Etna (where they 
were less steep), together with the plains near the sea, with great 
deposits of sand, scoriz, and blocks of lava.” 

In connection with this part of the subject I may mention the 
singular and apparently paradoxical circumstance that, in 1828, a large 
mass of ice was found, which had been preserved for many years from 
melting by the fact that a current of red-hot lava had flowed over it. 
We might doubt the occurrence of so strange an event, were it not 
that the fact is vouched for by Sir Charles Lyell, who visited the spot 
where the ice had been discovered. He thus relates the circum- 
stances of the discovery :—‘“ The extraordinary heat experienced 
in the South of Europe, during the summer and autumn of 1828, 
caused the supplies of snow and ice which had been preserved in the 
spring of that year for the use of Catania, and the adjoining parts of 
Sicily, and the island of Malta, to fail entirely. Great distress was 
consequently felt for want of a commodity regarded in those countries 
as one of the necessaries of life rather than an article of luxury, and the 
abundance of which contributes in some of the larger cities to the 
salubrity of the water and the general health of the community. The 
magistrates of Catania applied to Signor Gemmellaro, in the hope 
that his local knowledge of Etna might enable him to point out some 
crevice or natural grotto on the mountain where drift snow was still 
preserved. Nor were they disappointed ; for he had long suspected 
that a small mass of perennial ice at the foot of the highest cone 
was part of a large and continuous glacier covered by a lava-current. 
Having procured a large body of workmen, he quarried into this ice, 
and proved the superposition of the lava for several hundred yards, 
so as completely to satisfy himself that nothing but the subsequent 
flowing of the lava over the ice could account for the position of the 
glacier” (in other words, the ice had not accumulated in a cavern of 
moderate extent accidentally formed beneath overhanging lava 
masses). ‘Unfortunately for the geologist,” adds Lyell, “ the ice was 
so extremely hard, and the excavation so expensive, that there is no 
probability of the operations being renewed.” 

This strange phenomenon is explained, in all likelihood, by the 
fact that the drift of snow over which the lava flowed had become 
covered with a layer of volcanic sand before the descent of the molten 
matter. ‘The effect of sand in resisting the passage of heat is well 
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property in a remarkable manner, by pouring eight tons of molten 
iron into a cauldron one-fourth of an inch thick, lined with a layer of 
sand and clay somewhat more than half an inch thick. When the fused 
metal had been twenty minutes in the cauldron the outside was still 
so cool that the palm of the hand could be applied to it without 
inconvenience. And lava consolidates so quickly that there must 
soon have been formed over the snow a solid covering, strong 
enough to resist the effects of the fresh molten matter which was 
continually streaming over it. In this way we may readily conceive, 
as Sir Charles Lyell has remarked, that a glacier 10,000 feet above 
the sea level would endure as long as the snows of Mont Blanc, unless 
heated by volcanic heat from below. 

It is worthy of notice that in the Antarctic seas there is an 
island called Deception Island, which is almost entirely composed, 
according to the authority of Lieut. Kendall, of alternate layers of 
ice and volcanic ashes. 

One of the most perplexing subjects to geologists is the existence 
of so remarkable a valley as the Val del Bove, breaking the contour 
of the dome of Etna nearly to the summit. It must be remembered 
that there are few subjects which have been more carefully examined 
than the question of the formation of valleys and ravines. The pri- 
mary agent recognised by geologists is the action of subterranean 
forces in upheaving and depressing the land. In this way, doubtless, 
all the principal valleys have been formed. But fluviatile influences 
have also to be considered ; and a valley which exists upon the 
flank of a mountain may, in nearly every instance, be ascribed to the 
action of running water. 

In the case of the Val del Bove, however, we are forced to come 
to a different conclusion. If this valley had been formed by the 
action of running water in some long-past era of the mountain’s 
history, the chasm would have deepened as it approached the base. 
On the contrary, the precipices which bound the Val del Bove are 
loftiest at the upper extremity, and gradually diminish in height as 
we approach the lower regions of the mountain. 

Nor can we imagine that the valley has been formed by a land- 
slip. ‘The dimensions of the depression are altogether too great for 
such an explanation to be available. And, passing over this circum- 
stance, we are met by the consideration that, if the land which once 
filled this valley had “slipped” (in the ordinary sense of the term), 
we should see the traces of the movement, and be able to detect the 
existence of the removed mass. Not only is there no evidence of a 
motion of this sort, but the slightest examination of the valley at 
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once disposes of the supposition that such a motion can at any time 
have taken place. 

It remains only that we suppose the valley to have been caused 
by the bodily subsidence of the whole mass which had formerly 
filled up what is now wanting to the dome-shaped figure of the 
mountain. And the subsidence must have taken place in a sudden 
manner,—not necessarily in a single shock, but certainly not by a 
slow process of sinking. For the mass which has sunk is sharply 
separated from the rest, so that the precipitous walls of the valley 
exhibit the structure of the mountain’s frame, to a depth of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet below the summit of the cone. In other words, 
a portion of the crust has been separated from the rest and has then 
sunk bodily down, leaving the remainder unchanged. 

When we consider the dimensions of the valley, such an event 
becomes very startling. “The Val del Bove,” says Lyell, “is a 
vast amphitheatre, four or five miles in diameter, surrounded by 
nearly vertical precipices.” One might almost be prepared to 
doubt that such a valley as this could be formed in the manner 
described, were it not that within recent times we have had evidence 
of the occurrence of similar events. During a violent earthquake 
and volcanic eruption which took place in Java in 1822, the face of 
the mountain Galongoon was totally changed, “its summits broken 
down, and one side, which had been covered with trees, became an 
enormous gulf in the form of a semicircle. This cavity was about 
midway between the summit and the plain, and surrounded by steep 
rocks.” Yet more remarkable was the great subsidence which took 
place in the year 1772 on Papendayang, the largest volcano in the 
island of Java. On that occasion, “an extent of ground fifteen 
miles in length and six in breadth, covered by no less than forty 
villages, was engulfed, and the cone of the mountain lost 4,000 feet 
of its height.” 

There is nothing unreasonable, therefore, in supposing that some 
such event may have resulted in the formation of the strange valley 
which mars the dome-shaped figure of Mount Etna, although no 
such events have been witnessed in the neighbourhood in recent 
times. 

One singular feature of the valley remains to be mentioned. 
The vertical face of the precipices which bound it are broken by 
what, at a distant view, appear to be dark buttresses, strangely diver- 
sified in figure, and of tremendous altitude. On a closer inspection, 
however, these strange objects are seen to be composed of lava 
jutting out through the face of the cliffs. Being composed of harder 
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materials than the cliffs, they waste away less rapidly, and thus it is 
that they are seen to stand out like buttresses. Now, we, would 
invite the close attention of the reader to this part of our subject, 
because, as it seems to us, it illustrates in a singularly interesting 
manner the mode in which volcanic cones are affected during eruption. 

We have seen that in the eruption of 1811 there was evidence 
of a perpendicular rent having taken place in the internal framework 
of Etna, and in 1669 a fissure was formed which extended right 
through the outer crust. In one case lava was forced through the 
rent, and burst out at the side of the mountain. In the other, the 
brilliant light which was emitted indicated the presence of molten 
lava deep down in the fissure. Now, when we combine these circum- 
stances, with the dydes seen in the Val del Bove, and with the similar 
appearances seen round the ancient crater of Vesuvius, we can 
come, as it appears to me, to but one conclusion. Before and during 
an eruption, the lava which is seeking for exit must be forced with 
such tremendous energy against the internal framework of the 
mountain’s dome, as to fracture and rend the crust, either in one or 
two enormous fissures, or in a multitude of smaller ones. It does 
not follow that all or any of the fissures would be visible, because 
the outer surface of the crust may not be rent. Into the fissures thus 
formed the lava is forced by the pressure from below, and, there 
solidifying, the crust of the dome remains as strong, after the liquid 
lava has sunk to its usual level, as it was before the eruption. When 
we see dykes situated as in the Val del Bove, we learn that the 
fissures caused by the pressure of the lava extend far down the flanks 
of a volcanic mountain. That they are numerous is evidenced by 
the fact that those seen in the Val del Bove amount, according 
to Sir Charles Lyell, to “ thousands in number.” 

And perhaps we may understand from such considerations as 
these the manner in which the Val del Bove itself was formed. For 
a wide strip of country between two great fissures might be so waved 
and shaken by the action of the sea of molten lava beneath as to be 
fractured cross-wise ; and then, on the subsidence of the lava, the 
whole mass below the fracture would sink down bodily. We gain an 
extended conception of the energy of the forces which are at work 
during volcanic eruptions, when we see that they thus have power to 
rend the whole framework of a mountain. 

Among recent eruptions of Mount Etna, one of the most singular 
was that of the year 1852, which began so suddenly that a party 
of Englishmen, who were ascending the mountain, and had nearly 
reached the foot of the highest cone, were only able to escape with 
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great difficulty. The eruption which had commenced so abruptly 
did not cease with corresponding rapidity, but continued, with but a 
few slight intermissions, for fully nine months. 

The eruption in progress as I write has not yet attained any 
remarkable degree of energy, though possibly before these lines 
appear, another story may have to be told. In the last week of May 
a fissure opened on the north side of the mountain, “and thence 
volumes of smoke and flame were seen to issue from it. From the 
crater itself, a great cloud of black ashes has been poured forth, 
rendering the mountain invisible and obscuring the rays of the sun” 
(by which the writer must surely mean obstructing their passage), “even 
at a distance of many miles. These ashes have been carried far and 
wide, and have even covered the ground so far away as Reggio, on the 
adjacent coast of Calabria. Three newcraters have opened in thedirec- 
tion of Randazzo, on the north side of the mountain, and the lava is 
running rapidly towards the town of Francavilla, where great alarm 
is felt, though that town is situated beyond the river Alcantara, and 
on the very outskirts of the region usually threatened by eruptions. 
On the opposite side of the mountain, Palermo and the adjacent 
villa of Santa Maria di Licodia are reported to be greatly alarmed.” 
But at present the direction of the disturbance is towards the north, 
and the chief danger lies therefore also in that direction. The new 
craters, and the fissure with which the eruption began, lie all on the 
northern side of the mountain. ‘“ The stream of lava, which is esti- 
mated to be 70 métres” (about 75 yards) “in width, is flowing in a 
direction somewhere between Francavilla and Randazzo, and seems 
to have reached the high road which encircles the mountain, and 
connects the latter town with the villages Linguaglossa and Piedi- 
monte. These villages are inshrouded ina canopy of ashes, and 
almost total darkness prevails in them. None of the ordinary con- 
comitants of a great eruption seem to be absent. Balls of fire, or 
what are taken for such, are hurled into the air from the new craters 
and fissures, and, having reached a great height, they burst with a 
loud crash. Reports like the rolling of artillery are heard in the 
night, while night and day alike the stream of lava flows stealthily 
and irresistibly on, until by the latest accounts it has reached to 
within a few miles of Linguaglossa.” 

Whether the eruption now in progress will attain the dimensions 
of the more remarkable of those which have preceded it, remains to 
be seen. As the last took place ten years ago, and was considerable, 
though following one which had occurred but three-and-a-half years 
earlier, it seems not unlikely that the present may be an important 
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eruption. What we know already respecting it, tends to confirm the 
belief of Sir Charles Lyell, that, if the earth’s internal fires are dimi- 
nishing in intensity, the diminution takes place very slowly. A 
process of change may be going on which will result one day in the 
cessation ofall subterranean movements. But the rate at which such 
a process is going on is so slow at present as to be imperceptible. 
We cannot point to a time within the historical era, or even within 
that far wider range of duration which is covered by geological 
records, at which the earth’s internal forces were decidedly superior 
in energy to those at present in action. Nor is this to be regarded 
as of evil import, but altogether the reverse. The work achieved by 
subterranean action, destructive though its immediate effects may 
often appear, is absolutely necessary to the welfare and happiness of 
the human race. It is to the reproductive energy of the earth’s 
internal forces that we are indebted for the existence of continents 
and islands on which warm-blooded animals can live. “ Had the 
primeval world been constructed as it now exists,” says Sir John 
Herschel, “ time enough has elapsed, and force enough directed to 
that end has been in activity, to have long ago destroyed every 
vestige of land.” So that, raising our thoughts from present interests 
to the future fortunes of the human race, we may agree with Sir 
Charles Lyell that the most promising evidence of the permanence 
of the present order of things consists in the fact that the energy of 
subterranean movements is always uniform, when considered with 
reference to the whole of the earth’s globe. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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SENOVO AND SHIPKA REVISITED: 


ILL you accompany me in an excursion to Senovo and 
Shipka?” said General Scobieleff to me one day in the 

second week of May. I was then staying in Philippopolis, where the 
General had come from Slivno, the head-quarters of the 4th Army 
Corps, to meet General Obroutcheff, the special envoy of the Czar 
of Russia to the Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia. “ We are about 
to leave the country,” continued General Scobieleff, “and I wish 
once more to-look upon the scenes of our greatest struggles and our 
bloodiest triumphs.” The invitation so heartily given was as heartily 
accepted, for I too desired to revisit the Tiindza valley, rendered 
familiar by several rather dangerous rides during the early weeks of 
the campaign. On the following morning I breakfasted with General 
Scobieleff and Prince Tcherteleff, another old campaigning friend, 
who at the outbreak of the war forsook diplomacy and took up arms 
in the capacity of a private Circassian of the Guard. Prince Tcherte- 
leff it was who, disguised as a Bulgarian peasant, discovered and 
explored the Hani Kioj Pass, through which General Gourko made 
his first march across the Balkans and turned the position of Shipka. 
It was a pleasant meeting, and I am afraid to say how long we 
lingered over breakfast. Naturally we “fought our battles o’er 
again,” recounted reminiscences of our march across the Balkans, of 
the terrible scenes of Turkish brutality and ferocity which we had 
witnessed in the ruined and desolated villages through which we 
passed, of our hair-breadth escapes in the awful retreat which Gourko 
had to make from Eski Zaghra across the Lower and the Greater Balkans 
before the overwhelming forces of Suleiman Pasha, of the heroic 
bravery and splendid discipline of the Russian troops at Plevna, 
and of Scobieleff's popularly supposed charmed life. Touching the 
latter belief, Prince Tcherteleff told an anecdote of a visit which 
he made to a hospital after the assault on Plevna. He was shown 
by the Sister of Mercy of the Red Cross Society a soldier badly 
wounded on the side, and informed with sincerity which could not 
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be gainsaid, and with many crossings on the breast, that the bullet 
which caused the wound had first passed through General Scobieleff 
without harming him. It is a fact that no man throughout the whole 
campaign was more frequently under fire than General Scobieleff, 
and yet he only twice received a contusion, and on neither occasion 
was the wound serious enough to disable him for an hour. From 
the war and the incidents thereof, the conversation became general ; 
literature, art, national customs, politics, in turn being discussed. 
To one who, like myself, is not a polyglot, 2 discussion in the society 
of educated Russian gentlemen becomes perfectly bewildering. 
Russian, French, German, English, and Italian are all spoken with 
equal fluency ; authors are quoted with a precision and felicity which 
makes even a well-read Englishman blush. A characteristic of familiar 
conversation is good-humoured raillery, and, the subject of banter being 
the ambition of a young diplomat, Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, 
Moliére, Horace, and Byron were cited with charming appositeness. 

It was an hour and a half after midday before a start was effected. 
The mode of travelling was a caléche drawn by four horses harnessed 
abreast, and as we rattled over the strong streets of Philippopolis and 
across the new iron girder bridge which spans the Maritza, and 
which the Russians have built as a parting gift to the capital of 
Eastern Roumelia, the General informed me that we should require 
to go at a very stiff pace, as we had to accomplish a hundred versts 
ere nightfall. _Nosooner had we cleared the city and bidden farewell 
to its ruined suburbs, than the horses were urged into a gallop, and 
we went at a rate which in England would certainly have been 
designated furious driving. If anything, a Russian is a good coach- 
man, but for our first stage we were rather unfortunate in the driver. 
With the best intentions in the world, he failed to steer cleverly 
round or through the abysses which abound in all Turkish roads, 
and which certainly were frequent enough in the chaussée along 
which we were proceeding at railway speed. The General’s aide-de- 
camp—Comte Mashkoff—who accompanied us, thereupon took the 
reins, and we spun along with astonishing smoothness, the road con- 
sidered. We absolutely seemed to skim over the hollows which 
were momentarily encountered, and what to my mind was a mad 
gallop was only eased a little when we reached the not infrequent 
spots where the loose macadam had been wholly washed away by a 
brawling spring torrent. There was much that was attractive in the 
scenery. Right in front of us extended the green and purple slopes 
of the Lower Balkans ; while rising above their rounded heads was 
the long range of the Greater Balkans, whose sharp and rugged peaks, 
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diademed with snow, glistened like jewels in the blue distance. On 
our left the Rhodope Mountains, also still wearing their winter mantle, 
stretched their varied outlines us far as the eye could reach. Ex- 
tending from the granitic crags on which Philippopolis is built to the 
slopes of the Lower Balkans, the great plain over which we were 
coursing is of great beauty and fertility. A rich alluvial black soil 
yields its increase with the rudest cultivation, trees singly and in 
groups give diversity to the landscape, and the remark ever 
uppermost in the mind is, “ What a land this might be made 
in the hands of energetic Englishmen or enterprising Americans !” 
Dr. Johnson remarked on one occasion that there was no 
pleasure in the world so great as that of being rapidly driven 
in an open carriage through a beautiful country. General Scobieleff 
seemed determined that I should enjoy this pleasure to the full. 
The small but hardy horses of the Ukraine breed—a cross made 
in Peter the Great’s time between the English horse and the 
Arab—never seemed to tire, and maintained the gallop for two 
hours at a stretch. At a village called Karatoprak we changed 
horses, and in a few minutes were continuing our onward way at the 
same headlong speed. As we approached the base of the Lower 
Balkans the country assumed a character like that observable in the 
most picturesque parts of the midland counties of England. Hill 
and vale were enriched with groves and trees, and sparkling streamlets 
gave life to the scene. At intervals we passed flocks of brown sheep 
and small herds of dun-coloured cattle or black buffaloes, which told 
of a certain amount of wealth in this too frequently desolated dis- 
trict ; but not a half of the splendid soil appeared under cultivation. 
Where the peasants had again settled to labour, the fields of whea* 
were in the ear, or the ground was being prepared for the maize crop 

As the women tended their small flocks on the rolling pasture lands, 
distaff in hand, they spun yarn from the wool which their sheep had 
yielded. Following the bed of the Giopsu river, we cut through the 
Lower Balkans, and entered the valley of Karlovo. Passing the 
village of Cukurli, we observed the gymnastic society at their after- 
noon drill, and while the horses were being changed the General and 
I walked on a short distance. A turn in the road brought us face to 
face with the National Guard, as these volunteers now delight to call 
themselves. They had seen the General, and had marched rapidly 
round the village so as to salute him as ke passed. A fine body of 
fellows they were, with good-natured expression, intelligent features, 
and considerable aptitude for drill. Twelve months’ experience of 
absolute freedom from Turkish oppression, and safety for life, honour, 
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and property have created a wonderful change in the poor Bulgarian 
peasants. Their bearing is totally different from what I remember it two 
yearsago. The cringing obsequiousness which was their characteristic 
while the overbearing Turk was still their master has disappeared, and 
they carry themselves as men who feel something at any rate of the 
dignity of manhood. “Now,” said General Scobieleff, “I will show 
you what we have made of these lads in a few months.” Thereupon 
the hero of a score of battles took command of this village band. 
At the word they formed line admirably, broke into column, and 
marched and counter-marched, re-formed line, and fired a volley at 
400 yards. We examined the rifles of nearly every man to see that 
he understood what he was about, and found without exception the 
“sights” properly adjusted. Then, in obedience to the bugle calls, 
which the General sung out, skirmishers extended and advanced in 
front of half the company, which acted as supports. At another 
rat-ta-ta-ta from the General, the latter also extended as skirmishers, 
and the whole advanced. Ta-ta-ta tiim sung out the General, 
and down the fellows lay and commenced firing. So went on the 
drill, and the manceuvres ended in a grand bayonet charge. Before 
taking our leave of these interesting young volunteers, whose deter- 
mination it is never to permit a Turkish soldier again to enter their 
country, General Scobieleff made them a short speech, in which he 
complimented alike their intelligence and their new-born patriotism. 
When fairly in the Karlovo valley we skirt the northern slopes of 
the Lower Balkans, which, for the most part, are covered with oak 
scrub, with here and there patches of forest. Just before turning 
our faces eastward, we catch sight of the blue ridge of mountains 
running into the head of the Karlovo valley, which forms the 
boundary between Macedonia and Eastern Roumelia ; while, on the 
other side, the valley is hemmed in by the precipitous cliffs of the 
Greater Balkans, in a nook of which is Karlovo—the city of widows, 
as it is now called. Here reside 602 women, widowed in one day by 
the orders of Achmet Bey, and who were only more fortunate than 
hundreds of their sisters and neighbours, because they escaped with 
their lives, whereas the others were sacrificed to the lust and cruelty 
of the ruthless soldiery. While our hearts burned within us at the 
remembrance of these deeds, our compassion for the Bulgarian people 
was still further excited by meeting a band of refugees from the dis- 
trict of Adrianople, who, dreading the resumption of Turkish rule, 
already signalised by outrages and robberies, have forsaken houses 
and lands, and seek in these safer valleys a new home. Leaving 
behind the broad champaign of Karlovo, we enter a narrow glen, the 
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sides of which are beautifully cultivated. In the small fields men 
and women are hard at work ploughing, hoeing, and sowing—a pre- 
sent scene of blissful peace and toiling industry—a striking contrast 
to the violence, bloodshed, cruelty, and rapine of which these valleys 
were the theatre less than eighteen months ago. By-and-by we 
commence the ascent of a rough path which winds picturesquely 
round the shoulders of the encircling hills to the eastward, and when 
the summit has been attained a glorious landscape is presented at 
our feet, while a few minutes’ breathing-space is afforded our horses. 
Overlooking the range of the Lower Balkans on our right, our eye is 
carried, across the great plain which we had traversed in the early 
afternoon, to the three crags of Philippopolis, now a luminous purple 
in the far distance. Beyond and to the right and left are the blue 
Rhodopes ; rising in serried peaks at the western end of the valley 
from which we had ascended are the mountains of the Ichtiman Pass, 
shortly to be the scene of dispute between the Commissioners for the 
delimitation of the boundary between Bulgaria and Turkey ; while 
towering above these is the cone of the Baba Konak, even now in 
its virgin mantle rivalling the fleecy clouds which fleck the horizon. 
It was over the latter pass that Gourko led his intrepid battalions in 
December 1877, and it was in that same pass that in one snowstorm 
he lost 800 men and 18 officers. More immediately on our left the 
eye dips into a delicious Alpine valley, watered by a crystal stream, 
whose banks are green with waving corn, the higher reaches animated 
by lowing herds or brown-fleeced sheep. Enchanted with the lovely 
prospect, we lift our gaze to the frowning mass of the Kalofer 
Balkans, whose bare brown and grey rocks give colour to its 
middle zone, and to the snow-crowned heights which stand out in 
relief against the violet sky. Care had now to be observed in picking 
our way along the mountain track, with at times the possibility of a 
fearful fall down some precipitous cliff ; but in half an hour the way 
became better, and we discovered we were making an entry into what 
was once the thriving town of Kalofer. What a picture of desola- 
tion amidst great natural beauty was presented! Originally built on 
either side of a deep glen, with here and there broad fertile terraces, 
and the head stream of the Tiindza brawling at the bottom and 
driving several diminutive mills, Kalofer must have been two short 
years ago one of the prettiest Alpine towns in the whole Balkan 
peninsula—the home of an industrious population, whose greatest 
dream was that their all would not be taken from them by rapacious 
governors, or that their daughters would not grow up so pretty as to 
attract the lustful eye of some satyric Bey. Their occupation was to 
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attend the flocks which sought pasture in the gullies of the mountains ; 
to spin their yarn and weave it into the stout brown tweed for which 
the Balkan villages are so famous; or in the early spring and 
summer to cultivate their rose gardens, from the flowers of which 
the celebrated attar is distilled. Now the heart bleeds to see 
the universal ruin: houses razed to the ground, or standing half- 
burned amid the fresh greenery of once pleasant, shady gardens ; 
mills whose gentle clatter told of ceaseless industry, wrecks ; churches 
dilapidated and despoiled, and black with the fire and smoke of 
arsonous and sacrilegious Turks. And the cause of all this ruin, 
eloquent of untold misery and suffering? It could not have been 
that this town, perched like an eagle’s nest in the bosom of the 
Balkans, was besieged by some ruthless invader and so stubbornly 
defended that it was given over on capture to fire and sword by the 
conquerors ; for here no Russians passed, and all that pertains to 
legitimate warfare took place scores of miles away. Was it, then, that 
the Bulgarians rose in insurrection, distraught by the cruelty and op- 
pression of their Mussulman rulers? That could not be, because at 
the time to which I refer there was no Turkish garrison in the town. 
What then? Surely the Bulgarians did not fire their own houses and 
immolate themselves on such altars? Nay, verily. Perhaps, Sir 
Henry Layard, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Beaconsfield, or the 
Sublime Porte may have another answer to the pertinent question, 
but the following is the true one. When General Gourko had accom- 
plished his first feat of crossing the Balkans by the Hani Kioj Pass, 
and had taken up his quarters at Kazanlik, deputations from various 
towns and villages in the Tiindza valley waited upon the successful 
general to congratulate him, and in some cases to hail him as theirde- 
liverer from a yoke which could hardly be borne. Among other places 
from which such deputations appeared was Kalofer, and this coming to 
the ears of Sulieman Pasha, then commander-in-chief at Philippopolis, 
he despatched a regiment of Turkish regular soldiers to that town, 
and another to Karlovo, with instructions to make an example of 
what he called the insurgents. I have already referred briefly to the 
manner in which Karlovo was dealt with ; we have before our eyes too 
sad proof of the style in which the monster’s instructions were carried 
out in Kalofer. Immediately on their arrival in the quiet and indus- 
trious town the regular troops commenced first to pillage the houses 
of the Bulgarians, to outrage the women and young girls, to kill alike 
young and old men, and then to burn houses, churches, and schools. 
For three days the fiendish work was pursued, dead and living were 
thrown into the burning houses and consumed—a burnt offering to 
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the lust and fanaticism of the Moslems. At last the work of destruc- 
tion was complete, every building was in ruins, and every Christian, 
except the few who at the first onset had hurriedly escaped to the 
mountains, had been sacrificed. Their fiendish work had been ac- 
complished, and the valiant and chivalrous soldiers of the Sultan took 
their departure elsewhere, mayhap to renew their arduous labours of 
defending the sacred soil of the Porte, in like manner, from the in- 
vading Muscovite. It is known that in Kalofer 620 women and 
children were slaughtered, and nearly that number of men. 

The necessity for having a broken spring of the carriage repaired 
gave me the opportunity of a closer inspection of the ruins of Kalofer 
and of conversing with many of the inhabitants who have returned to 
their desolated homes. Some of the houses are being rebuilt with 
money granted by the Russian administration, but the work of recon- 
struction progresses slowly. Among the charred remains of the 
houses human bones are still to be found—indestructible testimony 
to the truth of the tale heard on every side of the cruelty of the 
Turkish soldiery. During our promenade, melancholy though it was, 
a bright incident occurred. Half a score of little children, very 
scantily clad, but with pleasant features and beaming faces, came and 
offered flowers, testifying alike to the domestic qualities of the Bulga- 
rians and their gratitude to their deliverers. That the Russians are loved 
by the children no less than by the adults is proof positive that all the 
tales spread by interested persons of Russian oppression being greater 
than that of the Turks, are baseless falsehoods. Were the Muscovites 
the Huns some people would have Western Europe believe, they 
would not command and retain the love of old and young which is 
manifested on all hands and in every district. One woman with 
whom I spoke told me that on the approach of the soldiers she 
escaped to the mountains by a path which she pointed out, taking 
with her two of her own chiidren and another little girl whose father 
and mother were afterwards massacred. After wandering in the 
mountains for many days, she too discovered that her husband had 
fallen a victim. This was only a specimen of the stories which we 
heard at every step. One woman with tears in her eyes said :— 
“Thank God that the Christians have remembered that we, too, are 
Christians ; that we were suffering, and that they have brought us 
relief. We are very poor, God knows, for our all was stolen from us 
or destroyed ; but we will work and trust in God and help each other.” 
This woman had also taken to her home two orphans, and, commenting 
upon the fact, General Scobieleff told her that it was the duty as well 
as the privilege of the poor to help each other at a time when God 
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sent misfortunes upon them. “True,” replied the woman; “and 
we do what we can for each other. We are happy now that we are 
free and shall never see the Turks again.” 

Time pressed ; and, our carriage having been repaired, we bade the 
women be of good cheer, while the General comforted the hearts of 
the children by a free distribution of sugar bought from a primitive 
store in a half-ruined house, and we took our departure from ill-fated 
Kalofer. Clearing the mountain retreat, we descended by a steep 
path to the plain of the Tiindza. Here we passed long stretches of 
neglected rose gardens, maize fields untilled, and rich farms innocent 
of the plough. Everywhere were signs of a population thinned by 
murder and rapine—a sad commentary on the rule of the Turks and 
the terrible atrocities which disgraced their last days of occupation 
of a land as beautiful and fertile as the garden of Eden. When one 
regards all this, and reflects on the “ower true tales” heard of 
massacre and outrage, wonder ceases at the firmly and almost fiercely 
expressed determination of the Bulgarians that they shall have 
freedom from the presence of the Turks, or death. As we advance, 
the beauty of the valley increases. Trees and streams, and rolling 
downs of rich alluvial soil—all that can constitute a magnificent 
country—are here ; while the mountain slopes which hem in the 
valley are clothed with waving forests. On the way we pass beneath 
several triumphal arches crowned with crosses. These had been 
erected during Eastertide for the passage of religious processions 
from one village to another. Prohibited for hundreds of years from 
the public display of the symbol of their faith, the Bulgarians, now 
that freedom has come to them, have a childish delight in everywhere 
erecting crosses. After fording a stream called the Ak Dere, we 
leave the great chaussée which leads to Kazanlik, and strike north- 
wards and eastwards towards the base of the Greater Balkans. Here 
and there we pass patches of cultivated ground ; and at last, in the 
fast-approaching twilight, we reach the village of Becerli, embosomed 
among trees and surrounded by rose gardens. Senovo was, however, 
our objective point, and onward we pressed. The General now 
stood up in the carriage scanning the country on either side, and 
consulting a map in his hand. In the waning light the flicker of 
flames was seen at different points, denoting the small encampments 
of refugees or the watch fires of solitary shepherds. An almost 
oppressive stillness reigned, broken now and again by the hoarse croak 
of countless frogs as we drove alongside a marsh. At last the General 
said, “ I come to Senovo to pray for the dead, and to take my last 
look at a battle-field which, if it brought us some glory, cost us so 
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much blood. I have not seen it,” he continued, “ since the eventful 
28th December, 1877—five days before Gourko’s battles at Philip- 
popolis.” Again he stood up in the carriage, and eagerly scanned 
the contour of the ground. A few minutes afterwards he raised his 
cap, and, looking round and upwards began to recite in his sonorous 
but musical voice a Russian poem. Simultaneously with this action 
a lark sprung up from the meadow land in front and commenced his 
evening song. Was it a symbolic hymn which rose from that “ field 
of freedom, fame, and blood?” Turning suddenly to me, the General 
said, “‘ Here in this wood I posted nine regiments of Cossacks to 
cover my right flank ; and there is the plain over which my devoted 
men, without a single gun, advanced against an enemy which out- 
numbered them, and which moreover had 120 pieces of artillery.” 
“Tt is with great emotion,” he went on, “ that I look again upon 
this battle-field. Many thousands of lives were lost there upon my 
responsibility as a general.” Again he took off his cap, sighed, and 
in solemn accents recited a Russian poem about death. Afterwards 
he explained to me that the poet pictured the entrance to the tomb 
as terrible to the imagination at a distance, but that when face to 
face with it in a holy cause it lost all its terrors and became the 
entrance to heaven itself. His voice rang with emotion, and his 
gestures, as he continued to repeat the lines, were characterised by 
a tremulous yet graceful animation, which told of the deep feeling 
that stirred his noble heart. “ It was,” he said, “the bloodiest 
battle of the war ; 10,700 brave Russian soldiers met their death on 
this field, and 15,000 Turks.” And, turning with startling emphasis, 
said he, “ Are you afraid to sleep over the graves of 25,000 men?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he went on, “There are thousands of 
men, even brave men, who would not do it, and few women in the 
world would have the courage. But we have no belief in the old 
ballads which tell us that the dead rise at twelve o’clock at night and 
bemoan their untimely fate.” With a quick turn of thought, pointing 
to a spot on our left, he said, “ There, when reconnoitring the 
enemy’s position before the attack, a shell burst literally under my 
horse, and the smoke coming up almost suffocated me. My steed 
reared, and I thought for a moment that the end had come ; but God 
was good—my work was not yet done—and, strange to say, neither 
my horse nor myself was harmed.” Onwards we went towards a 
wood. At every step the General pointed out the dispositions which 
the troops had taken during the progress of the battle ; but of this 
more anon. In the darkening night a Cossack met the carriage, 
and led the way into the wood, where twinkling lights discovered a 
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small encampment. Descending from the carriage at the outskirts 
of the wood, the General, pointing to several mounds, quoting Byron, 
said, “ There Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks,” and, for 
the time throwing aside the melancholy gloom which had sat upon 
him during the last hour, he advanced with cheerful stride to 
General Schnitnikoff and the members of his staff, who had come to 
the Senovo wood to meet him, and had formed the encampment. 
The manner in which General Scobieleff was surrounded by 
all his officers, young and old, the greetings with which he was 
received, and the earnest inquiries made as to news, told of two 
things—the love and admiration with which the young but brilliant 
soldier is regarded by all. He is only thirty-five—and was a general 
at thirty-one, a commander of a Corps d’Armée at thirty-four, and the 
victorious leader in one of the greatest and most decisive battles of 
the campaign. In the second place, it spoke of the eagerness with 
which all desired to hear the verdict “ peace or war” which they 
knew General Scobieleff to bring as the result of the message from 
the Czar to the Bulgarian people delivered at Philippopolis by 
General Obroutcheff. As the General’s aide-de-camp handed to the 
assembled officers copies of the Czar’s peaceful proclamation, there 
could be no questioning the disappointment which it had created. 
Later in the evening one of the officers, condemning in emphatic 
language all diplomacy, and especially that of perfidious England, thus 
expressed himself to me : “Cannot you see how this policy should 
stir us so? For two years we have deluged this land with our blood. 
Our brothers are slain, our country has made enormous sacrifices, 
widows mourn, children weep, and fathers lament the loss of promis- 
ing sons. AJ] this we would have borne with the patience which God 
gives, had the full freedom which we had won for our brothers in race 
and religion, in language and faith, been accorded to them. But 
accursed diplomacy steps in and says, ‘no ;’ only the smaller half of 
them shall be free, and the greater number shall be again handed 
over to the tender mercies of the Turks. You know yourself what 
the Turks have been, and are and ever will be; and, placing yourself 
in our position, would you not also be consumed with wrath that our 
sacrifices are to be in vain, and that the men over whose graves we 
are now treading should have died for nought?” Amid such impatient 
expressions, the dinner passed beneath the trees whose massive trunks 
reflected the glimmering camp lights, and whose giant arms stirred 
eerily in the overhanging gloom. The night wind sighed through the 
fluttering leaves a requiem for the dead whose refrain seemed to be 
“ Woe is me, Bulgaria!” Soon we all crept to our tents and courted 
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sleep ; and in a few minutes thoughts of home, of war’s alarms, of 
those whom “the archangel’s trump, not glory’s, must awake,” of a 
“‘ Congress doing all that’s mean” were sunk in oblivion. Heavy 
rains beat and lashed on the canvas, and thunder rolled overhead, 
and the trees moaned and creaked before the blast ; but I slept through 
it all, and only awoke when the cooing of the ringdove and the 
twittering of the golden oriole told that the storm had passed. All 
have experienced the exhilarating freshness of the air after a thunder- 
storm; and, as I stepped out of the tent and inhaled the pure oxygen 
of the valley, I could not help exclaiming 


The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And kissing as if earth contained no tomb. 


Perhaps at this point it may be well to give a short sketch of the 
battle of Senovo, both because it will illustrate the course of the 
subsequent narrative, and because the leading details are little known 
in Great Britain. ‘The general plan of the Russian attack upon the 
Turkish Shipka army, then under the command of Vessel Pasha, was 
that Prince Mirsky was to advance from the neighbourhood of Elena 
across the Balkans by the Maglis Pass, and that General Scobieleff 
was to cross the Balkans to the west of Shipka by passes which he 
himself was to discover. Once in the Tiindza valley the two 
Russian armies were to march upon and enclose Vessel Pasha. Like 
all combinations, it was, as General Scobieleff said to me, a beautiful 
plan “ on paper ;” but though in the end this strategy was successful, 
like most combinations, it failed primarily, and might, but for the 
brilliancy of Scobieleff’s dispositions and the energy of his attack, 
have resulted in a great disaster. According to this plan, 
Scobieleff started from Toplish in the neighbourhood of Selvi on 
December 23 with twelve battalions of the 16th division, nine of the 
Bulgarian legion, three of sharpshooters, one of engineers, and twenty 
squadrons of cavalry. Prince Mirsky had about the same number of 
men to accomplish his part of the movement. Through the reports 
of spies and scouts, Scobieleff learned that the Turks expected he 
would make the attempt to cross the mountains by the Rosalita 
Pass by which there is a feasible path, and that they had accordingly 
posted troops on the heights commanding the pass. He there- 
fore determined to force a passage through the sinuosities of a 
succession of glens which penetrate what are known as the 
Magarica Dag and the Ozan Dag. Snow lay deep on the 
ground; and, as there was not even a path in these unexplored 
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fastnesses, General Scobieleff was compelled to abandon his 
guns, and push forward with his infantry and cavalry. Very early 
the cavalry had to dismount, and the intelligence and docility of the 
Russian horses were exhibited in the manner in which they traversed 
in single file the bottoms of the glens, or clung sure-footedly to the 
sides of overhanging precipices. As they entered into the heart of 
the mountains, advanced posts of sharpshooters occupied the com- 
manding heights. Slow progress was made both on account of the 
difficulty of the way and because the defiles were in many instances 
almost blocked with snow. When night fell the devoted troops 
sank to rest on the soft snow, glad occasionally to seek the shelter of 
some crystal-covered pine-tree, and lulled to sleep by the loud roar of 
torrents. At the watershed of the Ozan Dag a critical point was 
reached, for if here the Turks had had possession of the mountains 
on either side, it would have been impossible to have proceeded 
farther. A steep perpendicular cliff was encountered, over which 
cartridge boxes had to be thrown, and down which the men had to 
creep on hands and knees, while the horses were made to slide as 
best they might into the yawning abyss below. In this manner the 
24th, 25th, and 26th December were passed, when at last the plain 
of the Tiindza was disclosed to them through an opening in the 
mountains. The Turkish troops had also discovered their approach, 
and, hurrying eastwards, occupied the heights immediately above the 
village of Hemedli, whence, opening a musketry fire upon the long 
snake-like line of the Muscovite soldiers, they endeavoured to stop 
their passage and prevent them from debouching into the open ground. 
The danger of the situation was great for Scobieleff’s force, and a stub- 
born fight took place in the deep recesses of the forest, among the 
scrub which covered the mountain tops and on the little table-lands 
which were encountered here and there. The Russians fought with 
desperation, and wood and mountain, valley and defile, re-echoed 
with the rattle of musketry. Coming round the shoulder of the hill 
which overlooks the village of Hemedli, the Russian column was 
also exposed to the artillery fire of the central redoubts of the 
Turkish position at Senovo ; but they were not to be denied their 
advance, and before nightfall, with a loss of 456 men, Scobieleff had 
driven back into the plain the Turkish skirmishers, while his battalions, 
gaining closer formation, had by the evening of the 27th gained a 
sure footing on the southern side of the Balkans, in and around the 
village of Hemedli, where they entrenched themselves. It was while 
reconnoitring the enemy’s position and surveying the nature of the 
ground that the incident of the bursting of the shell beneath General 
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Scobieleft’s horse, previously referred to, took place. Vessel Pasha 
occupied a very strong position. His left flank, protected by a wood, 
strengthened by formidable earthworks, faced the west ; his centre 
was in front of an open glade crossed by a stream ; while his right 
tended in a north-easterly direction towards the village of Shipka, 
with redoubts placed at convenient intervals on commanding ground 
all along the line. As, in order to make his attack with effect, 
Scobieleff would have to advance eastwards, his first duty was to 
clear the plain to the southwards of the enemy so as to make sure 
that he would not be outflanked. Accordingly, the Cossacks were 
sent to the wood to the east of Becerli, and the 61st Regiment was 
despatched southwards to drive in the Turkish skirmishers and their 
supports which threatened his right flank. They had to advance 
across an open plain whose slope was downwards towards the Turks, 
but with spades—with which every soldier in Scobieleff’s corps is 
armed—they speedily entrenched themselves and opened fire on the 
enemy. This was about seven in the morning, and in an hour they 
had cleared all the ground in front and secured the right flank. 
Meantime, the troops on the left had not been idle. They had been 
advancing briskly in the direction of Senovo under a withering fire 
from the redoubts. It has already been explained that the Russians 
were without artillery, and had the ground been a dead level it would 
have simply been impossible for them to have covered two or three 
miles exposed to a continuous shower of shells, before being able to 
deliver their assault. Fortunately, there were a series of hollows and 
dry watercourses running in all directions over the plain, and Sco- 
bieleff foresaw that with a rush from one to the other the advance 
was possible. Then, too, the Turkish commander had left in his 
front, very foolishly, two large mounds, which proved of much service, 
as they afforded a safe breathing-space to the attacking force. Early 
in the day General Scobieleff rode along the line, informing his 
men that there was no retreat ; all that was left to them was death, 
glory, or——after a pause, shame. “ Death or glory!” was the 
cry, with loud huzzas for their loved and devoted leader; and 
nobly did they vindicate their choice. The right flank having 
been swung round, with colours flying and bands playing, the 
great attack was made. Turkish infantry occupied natural 
entrenchments in front of the wood and the banks of two small 
streams, from which, entirely protected, they kept up a terrible 
fire. Onwards, however, came the Muscovite soldiers, now seeking 
shelter in the hollows spoken of, now making a rush across the 
open ground into another hollow, again clinging like bees to the two 
H2 
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mounds. Up to this time the loss had been great, but with only 
one check the Russians gained ground and persevered. All this 
manceuvring took hours to accomplish, and it was accompanied by 
the roar of artillery and the unceasing rattle of breech-loading rifles. 
At last the grand assault was ordered, and with loud huzzas the 
intrepid Russians went at the redoubts and entrenchments of the 
Turks, who fought with determined and obstinate bravery. Animated 
by the presence of their General, and knowing that if they gave way an 
inch there was no alternative but death or shame, the Russians per- 
formed all that soldiers dare do. The first redoubt reached was that 
on the Turkish left flank. It had been made out of an old tumulus, 
and against it was directed the assault of the 61st Regiment (the 
Vladimir Polk), who had behaved so heroically at Plevna under 
Scobieleff in storming and holding for twenty-four hours the Green 
Hill redoubts. This day they maintained their reputation. Colonel 
Savadsky was at their head, and, waving his sword, he cheered on his 
men, showing the way by actually riding into the redoubt. Strange 
to say, amid the hail of shell and bullets he was unhurt, and, being 
followed by streams of his splendid fellows, the redoubt was in a few 
minutes in their hands. A new redoubt in the wood, hidden by 
the trees, was unmasked, and it was ordered to be assaulted. Then 
ensued a terrible struggle ; too close quarters had been reached 
for musketry fire, and the battle became a bayonet fight of the 
bloodiest character. In the centre and on the left of the Russian 
line success was no less certain. The key to the centre of the 
‘Turkish position was a small redoubt perched on a peninsula formed 
by a stream of no great depth, but running in a broad bed. This 
redoubt was likewise the scene of a terrific struggle, in which 
both sides lost heavily. Within a radius of thirty yards 200 Turks 
were found slain, while the Russian dead were scarcely less numerous. 
Onwards the Russians pressed, and, following up with stern determi- 
nation their advantage, one after another of the redoubts fell into 
their hands. The Turks retreated to the wood, and, sheltered by the 
trees and the undergrowth, kept up their fire. The Russians pursued 
them thither, and as on the right flank, so everywhere, the battle 
developed itself into a bayonet charge. It may be asked what had 
become all this time of Prince Mirsky’s force. It had succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulties of the Maglis Pass, and had advanced on 
the 27th to the attack on Vessel Pasha; but the latter had met Mirsky 
with a stubborn resistance, and, Scobieleff being as yet unable to 
join in the attack, the combination failed. As we have seen, Scobieleff 
came on the scene on the 28th, and engaging Vessel Pasha, that 
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general had to withdraw from the pursuit of Mirsky, who had 
been compelled to retire. Now Mirsky, informed of the result of 
Scobieleff’s attack, readvanced, and joining hands with Scobieleff by 
means of the cavalry along the Kazanlik road, the Muscovite com- 
manders completely enclosed the Turkish troops and compelled 
them to surrender. Forty-nine thousand prisoners were taken, 120 
guns, 26 standards, and 13 pashas. The victory was complete and 
triumphant, thanks to the energy and genius of Scobieleff. But at what 
a loss !—a fifth of the total men engaged; which makes it, I believe, 
the bloodiest battle of the century—certainly of the last forty years. 
To return to my former narrative. Our little camp was early 
astir, and a universal demand was made for coffee, which was speedily 
brought by some soldiers. While the refreshing beverage was being 
discussed by the staff, I strolled to the outskirts of the wood to take a 
survey at leisure of the position of which I had heard so much. 
What was my astonishment to find that this was the very same wood 
in which, one night in August 1877, a companion and myself, 
together with an out-picket of dragoons, had been lost for many 
hours! We had been flying from the pursuit of the Turks, after 
Gourko’s retreat from his first raid across the Balkans. In trying to 
take a short cut down the Lower Balkans into the valley of the 
Tiindza from the Pass of Dalboka, we had become separated from 
the retreating army, and wandered about for the best part of two days 
and nights, in constant danger of being cut off by Bashi-Bazouks. 
At last we found our way to Kazanlik only to discover, instead of a 
haven of safety, that the town was in possession of brigands, who 
attempted to shoot us. Fortunately escaping this new danger, we 
galloped out of the town and fell in with a vedette of dragoons, one 
of whose number had been shot a few minutes before. Joining their 
company, we galloped as hard as our tired horses would permit to 
the edge of the wood, where we were received by the officer in com- 
mand of the picket, and informed that, if we would accompany him 
in his round of duty, he would thereafter take us with him to the 
Russian camp. We had to enter the wood to see that all was quiet 
in the villages of Sekersevo and Senovo, in which some Turks were 
understood to be harboured; and in the gloomy recesses of the 
forest we lost our way. When I thought of then and now, the 
horror of the night ride came upon me with almost all the force of 
a present reality, and it was with something like the relief experienced 
when at last we reached the Russian camp, that I shook off the 
reverie and looked over towards the village of Shipka (now the scene 
of desolation) and up to the hoary head of Mount St. Nicholas, 
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against which Suleiman Pasha in the preceding September had 
unavailingly hurled his battalions, and which had been so heroically 
and successfully defended by the Russians under Radetsky. Just at 
this time General Scobieleff came out of his tent, and being joined 
by the whole staff we commenced, under his direction, an inspection 
in detail of the positions. We had only gone a few steps when we 
came upon a wooden cross erected under the shadow of a group of 
four spreading beeches. The General at once uncovered, an example 
which all followed, and stood for a few minutes in silence. Turning 
away, the General said to me, “‘ That is the grave of a hero, and on 
the day of the battle I specially ordered that cross to be planted over 
his grave so as to mark his last resting-place. He was a mere boy 
of between 15 and 16, of good family in Russia. During the war, 
fired by military ardour, and the righteousness of the cause for which 
the armies of Holy Russia were fighting, he escaped from school and 
home and made his way to the seat of war. ‘Turning up at Plevna, 
I accepted him as a volunteer, and he fought gallantly and well at 
the great assault and subsequent capture of Osman Pasha’s stronghold. 
At Senovo he led a company of the 32nd Regiment, and their duty 
it was to make the attack on the central redoubt. Carried away by 
his enthusiasm and utter disregard of danger, the brave boy speedily 
left his men a considerable way behind, and escaped the shower of 
bullets only to be bayoneted as he entered the redoubt. His wasa 
brief but heroic life !” 

Chief interest was felt in the positions in the centre and right 
flank, and accordingly we directed our steps thither with a cursory 
glance at the strength of the line to the left, with its redoubts echeloned 
nearly all the way to Shipka. Crossing the stream, we entered the 
centre redoubt on the iittle peninsula, and what a sight was presented ! 
All around the door of the redoubt were scattered broken canisters, 
fragments of shell, rags of uniforms, as if the battle had only taken 
place a few days ago. But I was hardly prepared for the ghastly 
scene within. Several hundred men had been hastily buried here ; 
but the rain and the snow had beaten aside the loose earth, wolves 
and dogs had done the rest, and all over the floor of the redoubt 
was scattered a vast mélange of human bones. Vertebr, arm and 
leg bones commingled in the strangest fashion with skulls bleached 
by sun and rain. “ Mark! how their lifeless mouths grin without 
breath. Mark! how they laugh and scorn at all you are, and yet 
were what you are!” I have experienced all the shuddering of a 
ride over a battle-field immediately after the event, when as yet the 
earth was covered thick with other clay—“heap’d and pent, rider 
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and horse, friend and foe;” but it did not possess half the ghastly 
horror of this scene sixteen months after war had ceased its tumults 
and alarms. General Scobieleff said to me, as we gazed on this 
charnel-house, “And this is glory!”  “ Yes,” I responded, “after 
all, General,— 
The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 

“ You are right,” he replied, “ and yet I am nothing but a soldier.” 
Leaving the redoubt, he called out two small detachments of soldiers 
representing the infantry and cavalry who had taken part in storming 
these positions, and desired them te accompany us. “ Every one of 
these men,” he said to me, “ was wounded in the battle, and they have 
a right, as representing their comrades, to take a last look of the 
field where they shed their blood.” As we crossed into a large 
entrenchment, which had offered a stout resistance to the Muscovite 
assault, and which also bore marks of being the burial-place of many 
a brave soldier, we encountered a small flock of sheep, the leader’s 
bell tinkling softly in the morning air. “ Is there not,” said General 
Scobieleff, “ something extremely poetical in the idea of these sheep 
so peacefully browsing on the grass enriched with human blood?” 
True, and the grass and wild herbs over which we trampled seemed 
to emit a sweeter fragrance than elsewhere. Onwards we strolled 
from position to position, stopping every few moments, when the 
General, with his staff around him, would discourse on their strength 
relative to other positions, on the method adopted by him in ar- 
ranging his attack, and on the reasons why he made such and such 
dispositions. In fact, the staff throughout the day received on the 
spot practical demonstrations of the science of war and the value of 
well-conceived tactics. By-and-by we came out in the open plain, 
where a monument had been erected commemorative of the battle. 
It is situated on the extreme right of the Russian position, and con- 
sists of a small marble column, surmounted by across and surrounded 
by pilasters crowned with large cannon-balls. A Russian priest here 
donned his robes, lighted his censer, and, with a simple dragoon for 
a clerk, began a solemn service for the repose of the souls of the dead. 
Every head was uncovered, the party stood in respectful groups 
around the column with its cross—the General to the right of the 
priest. The sun shone in unclouded splendour, nature seemed 
hushed. for the moment, and the white mists floated hazily around 
the head of St. Nicholas. I have witnessed the gorgeous ceremonial 
of continental Catholic cathedrals,—have taken part in the rich ritual 
of Anglican churches,—have listened to the sonorous mass in a Greek 
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cathedral,—have worshipped in the simple chapels of Presbyterian 
Scotland,—but have never been present at a more impressive religious 
service than that on the battle-field of Senovo. Creeds and forms 
were forgotten in the solemnity of the act and the earnestness and 
devotion of the worshippers ; and as the trembling accents of the 
priest, with the deep but sweet responses of the dragoon-clerk, were 
borne on the still morning air, one could not but hope that “all was 
well” with the thousands of* brave men who had perished in the 
discharge of their duty as soldiers. As the service progressed, the 
General wept like a child, and among the small but deeply moved 
congregation there were few dry eyes, albeit these hardy and some- 
times rough warriors are seldom used to the melting mood. One 
and all advanced and reverently kissed the cross extended to them 
by the priest, and thus was brought to a close a service touching in 
its inception and the simple manner in which it was carried out. 

But with a soldier weeping may only endure for a moment, and 
the General gave the signal “to horse.” All were speedily mounted, 
cne of Scobieleff’s celebrated white chargers being provided for me. 
The brief emotion of the hour appeared to be dissipated in a smart 
gallop to the south-west, where we came to the great redoubt 
stormed by the 61st Regiment. Werode to the crest of the tumulus, 
and surveyed the field with astonishment that such a seemingly 
impregnable position should be taken by an army inferior in numbers, 
and without artillery. Then we turned into the wood, and inspected 
the masked redoubts and the theatres of the bayonet fights, where 
corpses had at the end of the day been piled on each other four and 
five deep. In shady glades were long lines of trenches, where the 
brave fellows had found hasty burial, and it was without regret that 
we left the deeply interesting but melancholy spot. Once more out 
in the open, the General conducted his staff over the plain which 
separates Hemedli from Senovo, pointing out how, even in such an 
exposed situation, infantry may find shelter from the searching fire 
of an enemy, and how important it was for him to have his reserves 
posted pretty safe from fire, and yet at hand. A brief examination 
having been made of the trenches, by means of which his right 
flank had been secured in the early part of the day, and which looked 
as fresh as if only raised a week ago, we rode up to the village of 
Hemedli, which commanded a front view of the whole battle-field. 
A halt was called, and the General once more proceeded to deliver a 
discourse on the strategy and tactics he had adopted, and the manner 
in which all such positions should be attacked. An ascent was now 
made into the Pass of Hemedli, in order that we might observe the 
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difficulties which General Scobieleff and his troops had to encounter 
in their passage of the Balkans in mid-winter. The ascent was, 
even to begin with, pretty steep, and wound round the shoulder of a 
ridge which projected into the plain. For many miles the path was 
sufficiently broad to admit of two horses going abreast ; but it was 
explained to me that this roadway had been constructed by Russian 
engineers subsequent to the battle for the passage of the guns which 
had been abandoned in the mountains. At one point, where the 
ridge, so to speak, joins the main range of mountains, the path was 
along the brink of a precipice whose bottom could not be seen, and 
it was a few yards from this spot that the General’s chief of the staff 
had been wounded. Then the path became a mere track through 
deep glens, and anon along the brow of steep mountains covered 
with oak scrub, and with the wild brier and rose, whose delightful 
perfume filled the air. Three hours of such riding brought us to a 
deep defile, in the bottom of which coursed a small stream, which in 
winter time becomes a raging torrent. Here scrub gave place to 
large forest trees, which lined the whole mountain sides. At the 
head of this defile all farther progress appeared to be stopped by a 
precipitous cliff at least 150 feet high. It was because of this 
apparently impenetrable barrier that the Turks never dreamt that 
Scobieleff would choose the Pass, and hence it was their non-occupa- 
tion of the surrounding heights which enabled the Russian General 
to accomplish the passage of the Balkans. Long before this, we had 
been compelled to go in Indian file, and at many of the turning- 
points it was only the sure-footedness of our horses which prevented 
us being precipitated into an abyss of unknown depth. “But,” 
said I to the General, “how was it possible for infantry, much less 
for cavalry, to overcome that obstacle ?”—pointing to the cliff. “ All 
things are possible to determined men,” replied he. “The men 
crept down round by the sides on hands and knees, as we will do 
presently, and I will show you how we got our cavalry down.” 
Dismounting from our horses, we tied the reins over their necks, 
broke a branch from a tree at hand, and with many “ hee-hee’s” 
drove them up the precipitous slope. Planting their fore-feet firmly 
in the soil, and dragging their hind ones after, they progressed at a 
wonderful rate. Sometimes, however, the fore legs doubled under, 
and back they would roll down the slope till, mayhap, caught 
by some tree-trunk. It was every man for himself. Scrambling on 
hands and knees, seeking the shelter of a tree as a horse threatened 
to roll down upon you, taking breath every few steps, and renewing 
the laborious ascent, at length a dozen of us gained the summit of 
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the cliff, which we had circumvented ; and I must confess that I 
bowed before the genius and daring of a General who could success- 
fully conduct an expedition through such places, and over such, to 
ordinary human judgment, insurmountable obstacles. Horses and 
men alike were permitted to enjoy half an hour’s well-earned rest— 
the horses in cropping the grass, and the men in discussing the 
situation. I have seen the Shipka Pass, the Hani Kioj Pass, the 
Hani Bogas Pass, and the Hemedli Pass, and am perfectly con- 
vinced, with General Obroutcheff, that the Balkans can never be 
regarded more as a barrier to invasion from the North, and it is 
worse than useless to regard them as of the strategic importance 
which some modern statesmen do. The whole army which Turkey 
could put into the field could not hold them against a determined 
enemy, led by such Generals as Gourko and Scobieleff. When we 
had been sufficiently rested, a commencement was made with the 
descent. First of all, the horses were collected and one by one 
driven to the side of the cliff, where the ground slopes somewhat. 
Planting their four feet together, the wise brutes allowed themselves 
to slide down, guiding themselves with wonderful instinct, and taking 
advantage of any little shelving places to stop fora minute. Without 
accident, all reached the bottom of the defile, and began to walk 
quietly along the track. “It was thus that twenty squadrons of 
cavalry were able to accompany me to Senovo,” said General Sco- 
bieleff. The descent of the men was as precarious as the ascent ; 
but that, too, was accomplished in safety, and we set out on our 
return journey to Hemedli. For the most part that was done on 
foot, the horses following in our tracks. It was far on in the after- 
noon before we reached the plain of the Tiindza. “We must make 
for Kazanlik at a gallop,” said General Scobieleff, “as I have to 
meet there General Obroutcheff, who comes to read the Czar’s 
Proclamation to the people of this district.” Off, then, we set at a 
gallop straight across country. To say that the ride was a rough 
one, would be but a trite description. True, there were no fences ; 
but the lack of these obstacles was more than made up for by 
marshes, streams, drains, dry water-courses, while care had to be 
taken of innumerable fox- and badger-holes. I am a fairly good 
horseman, but I confess I should have been utterly beaten off had it 
not been for two incidents. The first was the starting of a fox, 
when, with a halloo which would have startled a huntsman of the 
shires, nine-tenths of the staff went after it at full gallop. Revolvers 
were drawn and flying shots taken at the quarry, which, however, 
ran to earth in atumulus. This hunt, and a later one, in which, 
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however, only a few of the more ardent spirits took part, reminded 
me of a very curious incident at the battle of Dzuranli, and con- 
firmed the reputation which Russians enjoy of being a nation of 
sportsmen. At the battle the reserves were placed by Gourko in rear 
of three large mounds, on one of which the General, with his staff, was 
stationed, and from which I also watched the progress of the fight. 
At perhaps the most critical period of the battle, and when the 
Russian attack on the Turks in the wood was being driven back, 
and while the whole field was being ploughed with shells, a hare 
started from the base of one of the mounds. In a moment, 
regardless of danger, and forgetful of discipline, scores of men gave 
chase to puss out into the open, with shrieks and shouts, and were 
in no way deterred from the pursuit by the shrapnel which were 
bursting round them. They were only stayed in their chase and 
brought to their senses by orderlies despatched by General Gourko. 
In the same way I was struck with amazement, in the retreat across 
Shipka, that the foot-sore and weary men should forget their present 
distresses and griefs in a momentary hunt after a hare which crossed 
their path on the steep sides of Mount St. Nicholas. But, to cease 
this digression, the other incident which enabled me to keep up with 
the cavalcade was that, in crossing a stream, half of them floundered 
in a deep morass, and a search had to be made fora ford. It was 
six o’clock before we arrived at Kazanlik, and after a ride through its 
ruined streets, we discovered breakfast (!) set for us in a marquee 
pitched on the banks of a pretty stream. With appetites sharpened 
by a ten hours’ ride, we made a vigorous attack upon the edibles ; but 
the pleasant reunion was broken up by a severe thunderstorm, which 
broke overhead with all the suddenness characteristic of the Balkan 
region, and, swamping our pretty camp, compelled us to search for 
lodgings in the town. 

Next day was one of unclouded splendour, and early in the 
morning a move was made to the meadows west of the town, where 
a triumphal arch had been erected, around which had congregated 
the whole people of the district in their picturesque national costume. 
The raison d’étre of the assembly was the reading of the Pro- 
clamation of the Czar of Russia, counselling peaceful behaviour to 
the Bulgarians. General Obroutcheff, the Imperial Commissioner, 
on his arrival at the spot, was literally bespattered with flowers. And 
here let me say that the sentiment of the custom, universal in 
Bulgaria, of offering flowers to strangers, is extremely pretty. After 
General Obroutcheff had read the Czar’s address, he made a short 
speech on the same lines of peaceful policy ; and then there ensued 
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a mass performed by the Bulgarian clergy. The scene and the 
occasion were interesting. In the afternoon General Obroutcheff 
took his departure for Tirnova, and an excursion was made to the 
Shipka Pass and Mount St. Nicholas. These points are already so 
familiar, from frequent descriptions, that I need say little regarding 
them. The village of Shipka is yet a mass of ruins, and the road up 
the mountain to St. Nicholas is now in fairly good condition ; the 
celebrated emplacements and batteries on the crest of the pass are 
still entire, but cannon frown no more from the embrasures. The 
plateau, overlooked on the southern side of St. Nicholas, is one vast 
cemetery, where repose the ashes of the brave defenders of the pass ; 
and lower down are the graves of the no less intrepid assaulting 
Turks who fell. These mounds could not but be regarded with 
emotion ; and I entirely sympathised with the indignation expressed 
against a proposal that the dead must be disturbed, because their 
last resting-place is looked upon by some Turcophile military 
engineers as of some remote strategic importance. With thoughtful 
and graceful feeling, General Obroutcheff ordered that the graves 
should be preserved and planted with flowers. Adieus were said, 
the General continued his way into the Bulgarian principality, and 


we returned to Kazanlik. 
W. KINNAIRD ROSE. 





STRAWBERRIES. 


OTH history and story are almost silent on the subject of straw- 
berries. Perhaps all our readers, with the exception of the 
persistent antiquary, will rejoice at the prospect of freedom from 
many allusions to Greek and Roman customs or banquets, and at the 
same time feel an indefinite pride in the consciousness that, on this 
point atleast, they have an immense advantage over the epicures of 
Rome ; for though Heliogabalus may have feasted on nightingales’ 
tongues and peacocks’ brains, yet we maintain, in spite of M. Alexis 
Soyer, that the most luxurious of the Emperors never tasted a dish 
of strawberries and cream. The author of the Pantropheon, whose 
efforts brought about so much improvement in our English cuésine, 
and from whose generally accurate work so much information is to be 


gained, has committed several errors in his account of the straw- 


berry as known to the ancients. 
The passage in the chef’s work runs as follows :— 


Both the Greeks and the Latins were equally fond of the strawberry, and 
applied the same care to its cultivation. Virgil appears to place it in the same 
rank with flowers, and Ovid gives it a tender epithet which delicate palates would 
not disavow. Neither does this luxurious poet forget the wild strawberry, which 
disappears beneath its modest foliage, but whose presence the scented air reveals. 
Transported to the tables of the Luculli, by the side of its more brilliant and more 
beautiful sister, a flattering murmur often bore testimony to its merit, and nature 
triumphed in the midst of ingenious guests, soliciting of art what they repudiated 
in nature. 

Unfortunately, none of the statements made in the above pas- 
sage are borne out by fact. We have no evidence at all that the straw- 
berry was cultivated by either the Greeks or the Romans; and in Virgil’s 
notice of the fruit, the poet in a well-known passage couples it with 
flowers—not with the choice flowers of a cultivated garden, but with 
the wild flowers which would afford a likely lurking-place to the 


snake :— 
Qui legitis flores, et humi nascentia fraga, 


Frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba.' 





1 Virgil, Zed. iii. 92. 
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In the first quotation from Ovid— 

Ipsa tuis manibus, silvestri nata sub umbra, 

Mollia fraga leges,' 
although the epithet “ mo//ia,” soft, delicate, may be considered as a 
compliment to a strawberry, yet the predication in the first line 
“born ’neath the sylvan shade” points unmistakably to the wild 
wood strawberry, and not to the “more brilliant and more beautiful 
sister,” whose existence in classic times is purely imaginary. 

The other passage from Ovid— 

Arbuteos fcetus, montanaque fraga legentes,? 

while of course referring to the wild strawberry, is interesting, inas- 
much as it couples together two products of the vegetable kingdom 
which, though they have nothing botanically in common, yet both 
bear the name of strawberry in modern times, and are also associated 
together in Pliny—viz. the Ardiitus, and the Fragaria montana or 
collina of the poet. The handsome ericaceous shrub, which is un- 
fortunately becoming quite rare in England, but whose roseate 
beauties visitors to the Lakes of Killarney in the late autumn cannot 
fail to appreciate, has of course no affinity with the plant from whose 
scarlet berries it has assumed the popular name of strawberry-tree, 
which, though a misnomer, is to be preferred to the false quantity 
committed by the many who talk as persistently of the arbiitus!as 
they do of the g/adiolus, much-wronged flower! Another name in 
Latin for the arbutus is the umedo, to which the fanciful derivation 
has been assigned of “ one bite and one bite only,” in allusion to the 
disappointing flavour of the fruit. 

Fraga, the Latin name for the strawberry, as well as Fragaria, its 
modern botanical equivalent, is most probably derived from the 
Latin word “fragro,” to emit a smell. Philologists may question 
this etymon ; enough for us that it has the authority of Littré in the 
case of its modern derivatives in the graceful Romance languages— 
Jraise, fragola, fresa ; and that nostrils not employed in scenting out 
etymological errors too keenly can still enjoy the perfume which 
warrants the deduction. 

Having thus shown that the strawberry was unknown to the 
ancients as a cultivated fruit, we may pass over many ages of darkness 
and emerge in the fifteenth century, when horticulture began to be 
revived as ascience. During the long lapse of years the Fragaria vesca 
flourished in our English woods—a food for peasants—abiding the 
time when its leaves should become symbolical of the higher grades 


1 Ovid, Met. xiii. 816. ? Tb, Vv. 304. 
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of nobility, and its fruit strike the fancy of an unscrupulous prince when 
wading to a throne through a deep current of blood. We, of course, 
allude to the well-known episode in the play of “ Richard III.,” in 
which Gloucester, when intent on murderous designs against Hastings, 
turns to the Bishop of Ely, and says :— 


My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 
I do beseech you, send for some of them.,' 


Now, this incident is taken almost verbatim from Holinshed, and 
proves that strawberries must have been cultivated in gardens as 
early as 1480. Just fancy, a garden of forty acres on the north side 
of Holborn, nearly opposite the spot where Albert the Good now 
unceasingly bows his compliments to the passer-by on the Viaduct ! 
The last vestige of Ely House has disappeared ; and, though London 
does not draw its main supplies of strawberries from localities far 
from its centre, yet it has to search rather farther from the General 
Post Office than High Holborn. A hundred years later than 
Richard ITI.’s days, there was, moreover, a garden in Holborn, then 
the most aristocratic part of London, amongst whose products 
four kinds of strawberries are mentioned. This garden was the 
property of Gerard(e), the celebrated barber-surgeon and herbalist, 
who had charge of Lord Burleigh’s gardens in the Strand, and of those 
at Theobalds. The description and the woodcuts of strawberries in 
Gerard’s work do not agree very accurately ; and we think, besides, 
that a mistake has been made in the “ Catalogue of Plants in Gerard’s 
Garden,” recently edited by Mr. B. D. Jackson, in classing the three 
Fragaria, which Gerard distinguishes as rubra, alba, and subviridis, all 
together as Fragaria virginiana : at that date they cannot have been 
Virginian at all. 

Another allusion to strawberries in Shakespeare occurs in 
“ Henry V.,” act i. scene 1, when, speaking of the young king, the 
Bishop of Ely says :— 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 

1 Richard III, act. iii. scene 4. 

Steevens remarks in his commentary on this passage that the complaisance 
of the reverend cultivator of these strawberries is also recorded by the author of 
the Latin play on the same subject in the British Museum :— 

‘* Eliensis antistes venis? senem quies, 


Juvenem labor decet ; ferunt hortum tuum 

Decora fraga plurimum producere, 
(Episcopus Eliensis) 

Nil tibi clandetur hortus quod meus 

Producit : esset lautius vellem mihi 

Quo sim tibi gratus.” 
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where the wild wood strawberry is of course referred to by the 
bishop, who thus likens the good qualities which lie beneath the 
surface of the king’s character to the charms of the fruit which are 
overshadowed by noxious weeds. The remaining reference is in 
“ Othello,” in which Desdemona’s handkerchief plays such a fatal 
part in the dénouement of the drama :— 
Lago. Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand? 
Othello. 1 gave her such a one, ’twas my first gift. 
Tago. I know not that; but such a handkerchief 
({ am sure it was your wife’s) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 
The fatal embroidery of green leaves and scarlet berries all too 
readily attracted attention to the Moor’s first love-gift, and tended to 
hasten Desdemona’s doom, whilst by this simple expression, “ spotted 
with strawberries,” the poet created an irrefutable itce de conviction. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century we find no mention 
of the berry of our theme, and very little is known of the state of 
horticulture in general in England previous to the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; even at that time the London market was mainly 
supplied with culinary vegetables from Holland. This monarch’s 
gardener introduced various fruits, salads, and potherbs, and cultivated 
them in the garden of Nonsuch, in Surrey, together, as it is generally 
supposed, with the apricot and Kentish cherry.'' During Elizabeth’s 
reign large quantities of fruit were imported into England, chiefly 
from the Low Countries; but no reference is found to strawberries, 
inasmuch as this fruit is ill-suited for transit from distant countries, 
and the Fragaria vesca flourished equally well here as on the Conti- 
nent ; and this, and its congeners, were still the only species known 
to the Old World, in spite of the discovery of the New a hundred 
years before. 

Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney both allude to strawberries, and 
the latter is the earliest writer who mentions the inimitable combina- 
tion of strawberries and cream. “ But there he found Phalanthus 
already waiting for him upon a horse milk-white, but that upon 
his shoulders and withers he was freckled with red stains, as when a 
few strawberries are scattered into a dish of cream.”? In the “ Fairie 
Queene ” it is again the wood strawberry we find :— 

One day, as they all three together went 
To the greene wood to gather strawberries, 
There chaunst to them a dangerous accident.* 





' Quarterly Review, January 1821. ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Horticulture.” 
2 Acadia, book iii. * Fairie Queene, book vi. canto x. stanza 34. 
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This accident consisted in a tiger making its appearance on the 
scene, which would have made short work of Pastorella had not 
Calidore engaged and slain the animal with his shepherd’s hook ; 
whilst Coridon ignominiously turned tail and fled. Truly a most 
opportune beast ! 

Early in the seventeenth century the American Virginian straw- 
berry was introduced into both France and England, and probably 
into Western Europe generally. The new-comers do not appear, 
however, to have thriven, and nearly two centuries had still to elapse 
before, by means of seedlings and hybridisation, our gardeners pro- 
duced the magnificently improved fruit which now gratifies all our 
senses but hearing ; for who has not wished during the strawberry- 
season that we heard of the fruit a little less in the vernacular of the 
costermonger? To the ante-American period, by the reference to 
the habitat of the strawberry, if not by its date of composition, 
belongs the nursery ballad in which the man of the wilderness is 
subjected to the withering retort, abounding in Attic salt, but not 
more severe than such an ultra-marine question deserved :— 

The man of the wilderness asked me 

How many strawberries grew in the sea ; 

I answered him as I thought good, 

‘* As many red herrings as grew in the wood.” 

Henry Buttes, in his very interesting work, “ Dyet’s Dry Dinner” 
(1599), does not allude to strawberries at all, though most other fruits 
are mentioned. Caspar Bauhin, in his “Sinax,” mentions but five 
varieties of the berry. It is only in the catalogue of Jean Robin, 
botanist to Louis XIII., that the Virginian strawberry is first specified 
by name (1624). Of the date of the middle of the seventeenth 
century we possess two works which give us engravings of this fruit ; 
and though there is some improvement perceptible since the straw- 
berries of Gerard’s illustrations, yet both in “ A Book of Fruits and 
Flowers” (1653) and “A Booke of Flowers, Fruicts, Beastes, Birds, 
and Flies” (1671), the fruit there depicted is the produce of the 
cultivated Fragaria vesca, and does not attain the size of the very 
smallest Virginian strawberry. In 1656 Parkinson in his work! 
mentions the Virginian strawberry by name, but adds that “ scarce 
one berry can be seen ripe among a number of plants.” He also 
describes the Bohemia strawberry, which must have been another 
North American variety—perhaps the Carolina, agreeing with the 
Polonian of Evelyn’s list,? of which he says :— 

This strawberry hath been with us but of late dayes, but is the goodliest 
and greatest, both for leaf next to the Virginian, and for beauty far surpassing 
1 Early edition, 1629. ® Vide infra, 
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all ; for some of the berries have been measured to be five inches about. Master 
Quester, the postmaster, first brought them over to our country. 

Another passage from Parkinson shows that the questions of the 
sexuality of strawberries and of the changes which may supervene in 
an hermaphrodite plant through cultivation were but imperfectly 
understood by the botanists of that day:— 

There is another very like unto this strawberry that John Tradescant brought 
with him from Brussels long ago, and in seven years could never see one berry ripe 
on all sides, but still the better part rotten, although it would flower every year 
abundantly, and bear very large leaves, 

We find forced strawberries and cherries, as well as ice-cream, 
mentioned as being served at the installation dinner at Windsor, 
April 23, 1667, from which Daines Barrington conjectures that hot- 
houses and ice-houses were first introduced into England during 
Charles II.’s reign ; but the idea of forcing strawberries and other 
fruits, as well as flowers, had already occurred to the great Lord 
Bacon, who writes :— 

As we have housed the exotics of hot countries, lemons, oranges, and 
myrtles, to preserve them, so we may house our natives to forward them ; and 
thus have violets, strawberries, and pease all winter, provided they be sown 
and removed at proper times. 

In his “ French Gardiner” (1672), John Evelyn enumerates four 
kinds of strawberries—the white, the large red, the capprous, and 
the small red wild strawberry. Of these the first two are the Virginia, 
though, nothing being said as regards the size of the first, it might be 
the white Alpine ; the third is the Hautbois, and of the last Evelyn 
says :— 

Concerning these last sorts, which are the small, you need not put yourself 
to the trouble of cultivating them if you live near the woods, where they abound ; 
for the children of every village will bring them to you for a very small reward. 
And in case you be far from these pretty sweets, you may furnish some small 
carpets of them on the sides of some of your a//eys, without other care or pains 
than to plant them. 

Evelyn mentions, however, eight kinds in his “ Kalendarium Hor- 
tense,” of which a list is subjoined.! 

During the course of the eighteenth century no marked improve- 
ment took place in strawberry culture. The Fragaria virginiana 
maintained its position, but it did not prove generally successful, nor 
did the Frayaria chiliensis for some time after its introduction into 
Europe. This strawberry was brought to France in the year 1716, 
and by a curious coincidence its introducer bore the appropriate 
name of Fresier. Seven plants were shipped from Chili, and were 


14, Common Wood. 2. English Garden. 3. American, or Virginian. 
4- Polonian (probably the Bohemia of Parkinson). 5. White Coped. 6, Long 
Red, 7. The Green Strawberry. 8. Scarlet, &c. 


+ 
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kept alive during the voyage to the Old World by water which M. 
Frezier saved from the limited quantity meted out to the ship’s com- 
pany and passengers owing to a shortness of supply. This Chili 
strawberry was probably transported by the Spanish colonists from 
Mexico, and its original habitat was the western shores of the American 
continent. This variety is probably the parent of the Californian 
species, and from this so-called Chili strawberry most of our modern 
favourites derive their origin, and the pine-flavoured strawberries in 
general certainly trace descent from this stock. M. Frezier, who was 
engineer to the French king, gave two of the imported plants to M. 
de Jessieu, who succeeded in cultivating the Fragaria chiliensis with 
fair success in the royal gardens. In 1727 the Chili strawberry was 
introduced into England, but from the “ Gardener’s Dictionary” 
(Philip Miller) we gather that the new arrival was not understood, 
and consequently did not flourish. He says :— 

This fruit differs from the European kind in having larger, thicker, and 
more hairy leaves; the fruit is generally as large as a walnut, and sometimes as 
big as an hen-egg, of a whitish red colour, and somewhat less delicious in taste 
than our wood strawberry. I brought some of the plants from Holland, anno 
1727, which thrive and increase exceedingly ; but as yet I have obtained no fruit, 
though the last season, anno 1729, they produced great numbers of flowers. 

In Langley’s “ Pomona” (1729) only three kinds are mentioned, 
though the Chili had been introduced two years previously. The 
Fragaria grandiflora, or Surinam strawberry, is by some reckoned as 
a distinct species, but at any rate its cultivation in this country was 
not attended with much success in the eighteenth century. Switzer, 
writing in 1724, informs us that strawberries and cherries had been 
forced by manure heat from time immemorial by the London market 
gardeners. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, 
there seems to have existed a prejudice against the employment of 
manure in the growth of strawberries, for we find that an action at 
law was commenced by the landlord against a Dutch gardener who 
came to England in the reign of Queen Anne and settled on the 
Grosvenor estate between Vauxhall and Chelsea. This Dutchman 
held views in advance of his age on the subject of liquid manure; but 
he was not allowed in those short-sighted times to poison the land 
with filthy refuse, and it has been reserved for almost our own 
generation to place absolute faith in the principles of Mechi and lose 
all repugnance to the unethereal whilst degluting our doubtfully 
swollen berries. 

The above discursion on manure is gathered from the late Mr. 
Cuthill’s pamphlet on the “Culture of the Strawberry ;” and, whilst 
fully acknowledging all that growers of te fruit owe to the efforts 

12 
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and experience of the producer of the Black Prince, we cannot but 
direct attention to the second paragraph of his pamphlet, which we 
must quote i” extenso, as it contains two errors which it is desitable 
to set right:— 

The strawberry up to the time of the Dutch gardener’s arrival in England 
was called woodberry. One year a very heavy hailstorm came over London, and 
spoiled all the woodberries with grit and mould ; next year the gardeners laid straw 
under them, and from that time they have been called strawderries. 

On first reading this passage, our antiquarian soul was filled with 
delight at the prospect of discovering numerous passages in English 
authors prior to the time of the Dutch gardener, in which this new 
and pretty word “woodberry” occurred, but ere long it flashed 
across us that Spenser, Sidney, Shakespeare, Bacon, had talked of 
strawberries, but never mentioned woodberries ; whilst a short 
research sufficed to show that all writers on horticultural subjects had 
invariably made use of the name by which we know the berry, and a 
more exhaustive investigation has not led to the discovery of one 
single passage in which the word “ woodberry” is used.! ‘Therefore 
neither the arrival of the Dutch gardener with his advanced views on 
manuring nor the very heavy hailstorm which one year came over 
London can have brought about a change of nomenclature where 
there was no change to effect. Strawberries the berries were before, 
and strawderries they still remain. 

Secondly, the practice of laying straw under the plants in order to 
protect the berries from the effects of heavy showers of rain was 
prevalent in both France and England long before the time of Queen 
Anne; though the protection was not so necessary with the straw- 
berries of earlier times as with our heavily fruited, low-growing 
modern kinds. Keats, in the “ Song to Pan” in “ Endymion,” alludes 
with much truthfulness to nature and quaintness of rhyme to the 
habit of the strawberry :— 


Low-creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent-up butterflies 
Their freckled wings. 


But the fruit was called by us English by the name of “ straw- 
berry” long before any patent slug-traps or truss-securers were 
thought expedient for the well-being of the fruit. It has been irre- 
futably proved that the origin of the syllable “straw” is the Anglo-Saxon 
“ strahen, to strew, to scatter,” and that the fruit is called straw 
berry, or straying berry, from the erratic nature of its runners, Even 


' It is possible that such a word may have been in colloquial usage, and it 
would be interesting to find any authority for the same, 
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an inveterate blunderer like Horne Tooke does not err on such a 
seemingly palpable question as this, and gives the etymology cor- 
rectly ; but Duchesne has, like the majority of Frenchmen where 
philology is concerned, fallen into the specious blunder. Just fancy, 
however, an English philologist seriously attempting to explain the 
name by the fact that village children were in the habit of gathering 
the Fragaria vesca and stringing the fruit on “ straws” with a view 
to sale! Does not the thought at once remind one of barbarous 
schoolboys with half-blown birds’ eggs? or, if the more poetic view 
be taken, of buttercups and daisies well fingered by rustic maids? 
Yet this suggestion is actually put forward as an alternative in a most 
excellent American brochure, “ The Illustrated Strawberry Culturist,” 
by Andrew 8S. Fuller—a work which contains a great deal of valuable 
information about the fruit, without being overburdened by techni- 
calities. 

With the beginning of the present century the strawberry began 
to assume the proud position which it now maintains amongst 
English fruits. The first marked improvements produced were seed- 
lings from American species : the Roseberry in 1810 ; the Downton, 
in 1816; the Grove End Scarlet in 1820; Keen’s Seedling in 
1823 ; the Elton Pine in 1828 ; whilst Myatt followed shortly after- 
wards with his Pine, Prince Albert, Fliza, and British Queen. Since 
the appearance of these improved kinds various seedlings and hybrids 
have been produced, which it would exceed our space even to enume- 
rate. Some have established a great and permanent reputation, whilst 
others have been raised which have been found not to repay cultiva- 
tion. 

So rapidly did the varieties increase, that in the year 1824 the 
Botanical Society of London instructed Mr. James Barnet, under- 
gardener in the Fruit Department at Chiswick, to draw up a report of 
the different kinds of strawberries cultivated in the gardens of the 
United Kingdom. Market-gardeners and amateur growers were 
induced to fill in scheduled forms, in which were noted the name, 
character, history, &c., of the various kinds they possessed, and after- 
wards to send runners of all the varieties they had mentioned, which 
were planted at Chiswick and carefully compared and classified. 
Mr. Barnet divided the strawberries submitted to his investigation 
into seven classes, which will be found to closely coincide with the 
eight divisions of the botanist Jacques Gay, which have been accepted 
by M. Lambertye in his admirable monograph on the strawberry- 
plant, and which are thus enumerated. Mr. Barnet describes twenty- 
six kinds of scarlet, five of black, fifteen of pine, three of Chili, and 
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five of Hautbois. The Bostock strawberry seems then to have been 
a great favourite in Cheshire : it is extraordinarily productive, but 
does not possess much flavour. The Carolina Pine is spoken of as 
a very excellent kind, and one already long established in England. 
The highest praise is accorded to Wilmot’s Superb, which is a de- 
scendant of the true Chili by a cross with the Roseberry. Mr. Barnet 
remarks that the Chili has lost its faults in its son, which can boast of 
beauty, productiveness, colour, and flavour, whilst some of the berries 
measure 64 inches in circumference. 

From the great variety of kinds transmitted to Chiswick for in- 
vestigation, it may be inferred that improvement and extension in 
strawberry culture was rapidly becoming prevalent throughout Eng- 
land, and that early in the century London began largely to appeal 
to the fruit-resources of the country, and to absorb nearly all the 
produce of her suburbs. In the Saturday Magazine for June 1834 
there is an interesting account of strawberry culture in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and the description is noteworthy as referring 
to an intermediary period in the history of the berry. We learn that 
in that year thousands of persons, principally women, gained their 
livelihood by occupations connected with strawberry culture, which 
then, as now, was principally carried on within a radius of ten miles 
to the western side of the metropolis. Isleworth, Brentford, Ealing, 
Hammersmith, Fulham, Deptford, Mortlake, Hackney, and Cam- 
berwell are mentioned as prolific centres of production, and the area 
under cultivation is estimated at 1,000 acres. Nowadays the main 
supply comes from rather farther afield than the western suburbs, 
and the “garden of England” especially is laid under heavy con- 
tributions for strawberries as well as hops, and the village of Bexley 
in Kent may be regarded as the great centre of strawberry growth 
for the supply of the London market. At the time we allude to, not 
only did women gather the fruit with their deft fingers, and stow it 
away delicately in the pottles, but others of their sex carried the 
fruit-laden baskets swiftly and steadily to their ultimate destination. 
Thus, in those pre-railway days, the berries were damaged and 
messed about as little as possible ; though common sense has since 
discovered that the pottle was a mistake, and that form of basket 
has consequently given place to the punnet, which bears the same 
relationship to the pottle that the modern flat champagne-glass does 
to the old-fashioned crane-necked receptacle, whose fluid capacity 
was so far more satisfactory to the thrifty host than to the thirsty 
guest. These pottle-baskets, like the punnets now, formed another 
branch of strawberry industry. Brentford was at that time the chef- 
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4iew of the manufacture, and hundreds of women and children were 
employed in the process. Both forms of baskets have to pass 
through several hands ; the woods employed in their manufacture are 
deal and willow, the latter being the most esteemed. The straw- 
berry gatherers come principally from the west—from Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire, and Wales—whither they return in time for their 
own corn harvest, with a goodly nest-egg as the result of the earlier 
berry harvest. 

Thus, little by little, the strawberry has attained the perfection 
which now delights us. If what Dr. Boteler said of strawberries— 
“ Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did ”—were true in olden days, most indisputably is the asser- 
tion admissible now. People may say what they like about the 
superior flavour of the old wild or the semi-cultivated Fragaria vesca, 
but may we and our friends always see before us on our dessert- 
tables a dish of well-ripened Myatt’s British Queen or exquisitely 
flavoured Dr. Hogg! Occasionally one comes across a true Haut- 
bois, with its voluptuous muscat flavour, which makes one for a time 
forget one’s debt of gratitude to the New World, or a plate of Alpine 
strawberries and cream on a sultry August afternoon may lead one 
to temporarily waver in one’s allegiance to the noble berries which 
have graced our dessert-tables and tickled our palates during the 
earlier summer ; but still we think the assertion is correct that it is 
only in the course of the present century that man has learned what 
a strawberry really means. Who the Dr. Boteler was who made the 
profound remark we have just quoted is a matter of considerable 
uncertainty ; but possibly he was Dr. William Butler, an eminent 
physician in his day. It is frequently attributed to Izaak Walton 
himself, but it is only quoted in the “Compleat Angler,” where 
Piscator says, “Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling, 
as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries—‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never did; and so, if I might 
be judge, God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recrea- 
tion than angling.” 

The strawberry is not only endowed with many virtues on which it 
would be superfluous to descant, but is remarkable, moreover, forahappy 
freedom from vice. It does not, like the melon or the pine-apple, 
require caution on the part of those devotees who are liable to suffer 
gastric pains for gastronomic pleasures ; it does not, like the grape, 
entail the embarrassment of what to do with the skins and pips ; 
whilst it presents no difficulty, like the cherry, on the subject of 
stones, which have either to be discreetly funnelled on to the dessert-plate 
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through the hollowed hands, or boldly swallowed after the manner of 
the fearless and omnivorous Teuton ; there is no danger, as with the 
peach or nectarine, of the treacherous wasp lurking amidst its luscious 
pulp, for that most justly anathematised insect has scarcely begun 
to run its course of awe-inspiring rapine : an immaculate bee has 
been observed in deep attention to the charms of a Black Prince, but 
it must have been a bee led astray by an over-admiration of the for- 
bidden. Like other fruits in song and fable, the earth berry, by the 
very nature of its growth, conveys its lesson of humility ; and the 
haughtiest and goutiest monarch, would he gather a strawberry him- 
self, must literally stoop to conquer. This moral lesson begins, we 
own, to be somewhat trying to the back after one has passed the 
grand climacteric; but then everybody of that age who has a straw- 
berry-bed has a wife and daughters to gather the fruit for him, or, at 
any rate, he ought to have. 

So free from deleterious qualities is the strawberry, and so whole- 
some is the fruit in its action, that the most restricted and cross-grained 
doctor cannot allege anything to its demerit. No acetous ferment- 
ation ensues from the process of digestion, and no ill effects follow 
a copious repast. Perhaps at this point a few remarks regarding the 
medicinal properties of the strawberry may not prove uninteresting to 
our readers. In Kettner’s “ Book of the Table ” the following quota- 
tion occurs from Abercrombie :—“ Physicians concur in placing straw- 
berries in their small catalogue of pleasant remedies. They dissolve 
the tartareous incrustations of the teeth. They promote perspiration. 
Persons afflicted with gout have found relief from using them ; so have 
patients in case of the stone; and Hoffman states that he has known 
consumptive people cured by them.” Amongst this category of 
curative properties that which refers to the gout has been the most 
satisfactorily authenticated. No less an authority in the botanical 
world than the great Linnzus attributed his own cure from podagra to 
the effect of strawberries; and in the Edinburgh Review for July 1806 
there occurs an extract from the “ Amcenitates Academicz,” in which 
an account is given of the circumstances under which the fruit proved 
of such singular service to the great botanist, and which induced him 
to recommend it to arthritic patients in general :— 

It appears that about the end of June 1750 he experienced so violent an 
attack as to be unable to take either repose or nourishment for a fortnight ; and 
he could not even keep his feet quiet two minutes at atime. A plate of straw- 
berries having been accidentally brought to him whilst he was in this afflicted 
state, they proved to be the only article that was at all grateful to his palate, and, 
after eating them, he slept some hours, the only time during the fourteen days of 
his illness. When he awoke, he ate more strawberries ; and, having again good 
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sleep from midnight until the next morning, he found himself well enough to leave 
his bed, and, in fact, experienced no pain whatever, though the disease hed of 
course debilitated him extremely. The following year the gout came on again 
about the same period ; and our invalid being then at Drottningholm, his pale, 
sickly countenance struck the queen, who very condescendingly inquired what he 
would take. Linnzeus replied, ‘‘ Strawberries,” which were not to be procured. 
Her Majesty, however, ordered a plate of this fruit to be brought, and, having 
eaten that quantity, he found himself well enough the next morning to go to Court. 
The gout returned the ¢hird year, but in a much slighter degree than before, and 
the great botanist was eventually cured by systematically pursuing this simple 
treatment. 


The strawberries used by Linnzus were the common wood straw- 
berry which is so widely spread and plentiful in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. 

Two cases are mentioned in the paper from which the above 
quotation is taken, showing that, wholesome as strawberries are 
universally considered, they will, notwithstanding, act as a fotson on 
some persons. They occasioned syncope, succeeded by a petechial 
efflorescence of the skin ; or, in plainer language, the victims felt very 
faint, and afterwards suffered from a skin eruption, similar to that 
produced by arsenical pearl-powder. These are not the strawberry 
marks by the absence of which the long-lost brother is discovered on 
the stage, but are the result of the chemical action of the fruit on 
individual peculiarities, which have not yet been reduced to law, nor 
satisfactorily explained by being termed idiosyncrasies. The follow- 
ing mishap is not attributable to any chemical action of the straw- 


berry :— 


Near a small cathedral city lived a nursery-gardener, whose main business 
consisted in forcing grapes, peaches, and strawberries for the tables of the wealthy, 
whilst his wife looked out after the welfare of two sets of lodgers, who were glad 
to find so pleasant a retreat within an easy walk of the cathedral, and to live where 
fruits and flowers could be enjoyed in abundance. Mr. and Mrs. Syringe had 
got through the early spring successfully ; the master had sold his last grapes for 
a goodly sum, and his Cuthill’s Black Prince were just coming into full bearing, 
and Mrs. Syringe, besides yielding her annual olive-branch, had considerably 
contributed towards the income of the establishment by securing a most desirable 
lodger as a permanency. This lodger, Mr. Matthews, was the brother of the 
newly appointed canon, and he took great interest in botany and Mr. Syringe’s 
forcing-houses, Just before Easter an order came for three large dishes of straw- 
berries for a dinner-party at the house of a real good customer. The fruit was to 
be delivered on the following Wednesday ; so Mr. Syringe selected the strongest 
plants he had taken most pains with, those he had given soot to at first planting, 
and watered with the choicest manure, and subjected them to increased heat to 
bring them forward by the critical day. On the eve of the Wednesday, Master 
Robert Matthews came to pay a passing visit to his uncle on his way to school. 
This young gentleman, after the manner of his kind, strolled out in the morning 
to see what mischief he could do. [Iil-luck directed his steps towards the straw- 
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berry-house, and, the door being by mistake unlocked, he entered, What happened 
can easily be imagined !—on the one hand a thoughtless schoolboy of enormous 
digestive capacity, and with a soul that had no aspirations beyond a free run of 
Gunter’s ; on the other a profusion of most luscious berries which seemed bursting 
to be eaten. Just as he began to reflect that he had not yet breakfasted, the 
agonised face of Mr. Syringe appeared in the doorway. Turning deadly pale, 
the unfortunate man uttered a shriek of horror, and fled to the house. Other 
strawberries had to be procured by telegraphing to Covent Garden, and Mr. 
Matthews was forced to pay a bill of £4. 10s. A-severe eruption was the result 
of those strawberries ! 

The following anecdote regarding Fontenelle, which bears on the 
medical aspect of strawberries, reminds us of the wish frequently 
expressed by old people in England, that they might tide over the 
month of May, in which case they thought themselves safe for 


another year :— 


Fontenelle aimait les fraises avec passion, et les déclarait trés-salutaires, 
pourvu qu’elles fussent trés-sucrées. A la derniére heure de sa vie, son ami La- 
place lui dit : ‘‘ Eh bien! mon cher papa, comment cela va-t-il?” ‘*Cela ne va 
pas, cela s’en va,” répond le philosophe, et il ajouta en souriant : ‘‘Si je puis 
seulement attraper les raises, j’espére vivre encore un an.” I] n’attrapa pas les 
fraises; mais Fontenelle avait cent ans, et l’on peut croire—si l’on veut—que /es 
Jraises n’ont pas été étrangéres a la longévité de l’'auteur des Mondes. 


In order that the strawberry may be discussed in all its aspects, a 
short allusion to the strawberry-leaf as a badge of the higher ranks of 
nobility must not be omitted. The only allusion to the strawberry in 
the whole series of Motes and Queries is the following question, 
which remained unanswered by any correspondent, nor was light 
thrown on the subject by any editorial suggestion. “ St. Swithin” 
inquires : Why were these leaves chosen to decorate ducal and other 
coronets?! ‘The question cannot be answered in this form, because 
strawberry-leaves were of chosen to decorate coronets, but a certain 
number of conventional leaves were used to ornament the crowns of 
the nobility as early as the reign of Edward III., and these leaves, 
which in early coronets are very unlike a strawberry-leaf, did not 
receive their modern name till a much later epoch, and the reason 
of their being so named is unknown to us. It is only in quite recent 
times that such expressions as “‘ He aspires to the strawberry-leaves,” 
&c.,? occur in our literature, and it may be remarked that the Earl of 
Beaconsfield has made frequent employment of the metaphor in his 
early novels, two examples of which are quoted in Latham’s Johnson’s 
Dictionary. The ducal coronet is ornamented with eight of these 


1 Notes and Queries, August 15, 1874. 
2 «* The strawberry-leaves on her chariot-panels are engraved on her ladyship’s 
heart.”—Thackeray’s Book of Snobs, chap. xxi. 
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conventional leaves, as they are guardedly called in the new edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” five of which are shown in 
illustrations. When the ducal coronet serves as a crest coronet, it’ 
only displays three strawberry-leaves. The coronet of a marquis is 
heightened by four strawberry-leaves, three being visible in drawings, 
whilst that of an earl has eight, with four represented in illustration. 
The coronets of viscounts and barons have no ornamentation of 
strawberry-leaves, and it was only since as late as the reign of Charles 
II. that barons were entitled to a coronet at all. Since 1715 the 
base of an archbishop’s mitre has been a ducal coronet, consequently 
the strawberry-leaves are present. Fleurs-de-lys are substituted for 
strawberry-leaves in the imperial crown of England and in the 
coronets of the Prince of Wales and younger sons of Her Majesty, 
but that of the Duke of Cambridge bears strawberry-leaves. 


W. COLLETT-SANDARS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


HE social essay is often a remarkably faithful index both to 

the manners and the spirit of a period. In Addison and 
Steele, in the beau-wit of a later generation, Bonnell Thornton— 
associate of the elder Colman—in Johnson, with his sententious 
formality, much may be found that reflects not only the writers but 
their times. Nor is there any reason why our contemporary 
humourists should be less representative of the days in which we 
live. The lucubrations, for instance, which Mr. Charles J. Dunphie 
has just given us under the title of “Sweet Sleep,” are remarkably 
influenced by current peculiarities of manner and thought. A special 
feature of this essayist is his seeming readiness to fall in with that 
sceptical and d/asé tone still too prevalent amongst us—a tone which, 
though often a mere histrionic assumption under which excellent 
people disguise their better natures, is not harmless even when 
regarded in this light. With that large and languid section of the 
public which placidly congratulates itself upon its superiority to 
emotion, our essayist seems at first sight to concur. ‘“‘ Yes,” says he, 
in effect, “let authors no longer pretend to uphold the delusions of 
enthusiasm, generosity, credulous faith, or to present any difficult 
ideals of sacrifice or duty. Let us admit henceforth that self-interest, 
decorously veiled perhaps for the sake of convenience, is the great 
law of the individual and consequently of society.” Accordingly 
we have in the book referred to discourses on “The delights of 
being rich,” on “The absurdity of constancy,” “The miseries of 
development,” and “The unimportance of everything,” associated 
moreover with such views of external things as well accord with the 
moral topsey-turveydom which the writer affects to defend. We 
have dissertations, for example, on “ The delights of the English 
climate,” on “ The pleasures of poverty,” and “ The manifold advan- 
tages of being fat.” It will easily be understood that Mr. Dunphie’s 
support of the impassive and cynical aspects of comtemporary life is 
purely ironical, and that his pretended commendation of them is but 
a vehicle for keen satire and spirited raillery. In some papers 
indeed, as also in the glowing lyrics which are scattered through the 
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book, his generous contempt of a worldly and conventional spirit 
directly asserts itself. It is not the less, however, a sign of the times 
that an advocate of those qualities which do our nature most honour 
should often feel that the best mode of enforcing them is a feigned 
admiration of their opposites. Energy of style, fertile and apposite 
illustration, reading and scholarship are exemplified in the book, 
of which, however, the most striking feature is the capacity shown to 
rebuke the cynic by cynicism—to drape selfish indifference with the 
advantages of plausibility, and yet all the more to bring out what is 
repellent in its aspect. Work of this kind may very possibly be the 
first symptom of a social reaction. In the course of a generation or 
two it may no longer be the fashion to sneer at emotion, or to ignore 
ideals whether in life or the arts. To be reverent and earnest may 
then be regarded, if only by way of variety, as proof of “good form ” 
no less than of good feeling. 


HE Queen has presented three trained nurses with the badge 

of the order of St. Katharine ; which I hope will do them 

good. The badge, at all events, will be useful in case of accidents, 

with no other bandages handy. But I have had a good many nurses 

in my house from time to time, and the decorated ones were certainly 
the worst. 


DO not wish to condemn unheard an active class, but I 
feel disposed to ventilate a grievance from which I fancy a good 
many residents in suburban London suffer. Wishing to make the 
most of the few feet of garden in the rear of my house, I have from 
time to time planted a few such flowers as will thrive so near London 
smoke. These things flourish well enough until I admit a gardener, 
when they disappear. Fora little time I was embarrassed to reconcile 
cause and effect, until my own observations and those of members of 
my household showed me that there was nothing mysterious, as I at 
one time fancied, no curious and hitherto unexplained antagonism 
between the two. In his zeal for transplanting, or in the absence of 
mind caused by his pursuits, my gardener pulled up my flowers by 
the roots and dropped them into his own pocket. I have tried a 
good many changes of gardeners, and, though I cannot say I have 
seen all take the plants, I have invariably found the same process of 
disappearance follow their visits. Reluctant to encourage energy so 
misdirected, I have ceased to plant flowers, and allowed Nature to 
have her way and cover the whole surface with grass. I wonder if 
something in the nature of a strike among employers of jobbing 
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gardeners would serve to correct them of a custom which, indulged 
in over-much, might, by the process De Quincey describes, lead to 
incivility and positive want of punctuality. 


HEN, as experience proves, it is all but impossible to make 
miners observe the precautions necessary to the preserva- 
tion of their own lives, and when, in defiance of warning or punish- 
ment, they will persist in tampering with the fastenings of their 
safety lamps, it seems difficult to find a means of reaching another 
class of workmen whose conduct is equally dangerous and inde- 
fensible. Everybody recalls how the carelessness of a workman who 
was repairing the roof of Canterbury Cathedral all but lost us one of 
the most glorious ecclesiastical piles in Europe. Short as is the 
period that has elapsed since that calamity was averted, it has wit- 
nessed the destruction, from a similar cause, of half a dozen of those 
country houses in which some of the choicest art treasures of the 
kingdom are stored. Now, it is useless to appeal to the esthetic 
feelings of those who are as insensible to the charms of an old 
building as the jackdaws that shelter in its crannies. Could not, 
howevet, some application of electricity be brought to bear for the 
purpose of fusing the lead employed in roof restorations, and could 
not the necessity of carrying fire to the summit of a building be thus 
removed? If such measures are practical, it should be compulsory 
upon the guardians of our historical monuments to employ them. 


DO not know if the advocates of restrictive legislation with 

regard to Sunday are cognisant of the change that is coming 
over the habits of the British workman, or disposed to accept any 
share in the responsibility for bringing it about. While we are tight- 
ening the bonds which surround Sunday enjoyments, and narrowing 
the circle within which the labouring classes can disport themselves 
on that day, the objects of this paternal legislation are quietly assign- 
ing to Monday the functions they can no longer attach to Sunday, 
and are promoting the second day of the week to the place formerly 
held by the first. Let any man who doubts this statement take a 
walk on a fine Monday—supposing a fine day again to arrive—in 
those suburban districts which the working classes most affect, and 
he will come home a convert. A very large percentage of handi- 
craftsmen and the like now abstain from work from shortly after 
noon on Saturday until Tuesday morning. I leave to statisticians 
and political economists to settle what amount of national loss is 
involved in this forfeiture of productive labour. It is obviously 
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enormous, and it exercises a disastrous influence over us in our 
competition, in certain forms of labour, with other nations. Mean- 
while, our legislators will give way at no point. Once more by the 
majority of the Bishops the House of Lords has recently decided 
that the museum or the picture gallery shall not be placed on the 
same level as the public-house. It is curious to find our ministers 
misreading so completely the signs of the times as to see in the 
added holidays of which I speak a reason for maintaining existing 
restrictions, instead of a result of excessive severity. A stronger 
instance of confusion between cause and effect cannot easily be 
supplied. 


HE theory that everybody has got something good about them 
is, in my opinion, a pestilent heresy; it is chiefly nourished by 
concealment, and I notice—whether through the influence of the anti- 
capital-punishment-mongers or not, I cannot say—that the news- 
papers are apt to burke any case which proves its absurdity. For 
example, in no daily paper have I seen any mention of Marceline 
Guiot, 26 years of age, having been condemned to death by the Court 
of Assizes of Vienne for the following crime:—“ She forced her step- 
daughter, a little girl of eight, to take with her soup sixteen pins, two 
needles, and some pieces of wood, whereupon the unfortunate child 
expired in the most horrible torments.” Even a French jury could 
find no extenuating circumstance in this appalling outrage; but I 
have no doubt that there are people in this country who would have 
petitioned that Miss Guiot should have been “spared” to us. Ifthe 
child had not died, the woman would certainly not have been hanged. 
I have a weakness for children, which must be my excuse for saying 
that in such a case Lynch law seems to me far preferable to the 
established article. 


CORRESPONDENT sends me the following note from 
Sydney, New South Wales:—In one of Sylvanus Urban’s 
admirable bits of Table Talk (in the number for August 1878) I 
noticed a remark about Australian wines which assures me he has 
not come across the best by any means, or even a probably fair 
sample; and I wish I had him here for a pleasant hour or two, just to 
convince him what really good wine New South Wales both can and 
does produce. Amongst them is a full-bodied red wine—a “ Bur- 
gundy port,” if I may coin the term—called Cardinet, which stands 
the voyage well, I hear, and is, I believe, to be got in London. I 
think there is also in London by this time a shipment of champagne 
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which, if it turns out as good as it samples here, is by no means bad 
tipple. One misfortune of our vintages is the fanciful names given by 
different vignerons to exactly the same kind of wine, so that it is 
necessary for you to know the owner’s “ brew” specially—what one 
grower calls Burgundy another calls Claret, and a third Colonial Port, 
or some such mixture of names and kinds, not to speak of all sorts of 
native or aboriginal names. As a rule, the Murray River (Albany 
and other townships) wines are of fullest flavour; but all our wines 
are strong naturally, and many of them of first-class quality when well 
made and well kept, and Sir William Macarthur has varieties of red 
and white which would make any wine connoisseur give a sigh of 
intense satisfaction as he slowly imbibed them. There is at least one 
good point about all our wine—it is sound and wholesome, and no 
bedevilment of “ colouring and tasting” is mixed with it; and I really 
believe that a little more experience in the make and ripening of it 
will put it in the front rank of all the vintages of the world. Even now, 
I think, if you get a good bottle of “ Ettamoogah” or “ Carbinet,” 
you will not find it much behind the best sorts of French “ reds.” 


N behalf of John Keats’s only sister, Madame Fanny Keats de 
Llanos, the sole surviving member of the poet’s immediate 
family, an influentially signed memorial was lately sent to the 
Treasury with the view of obtaining a Civil List pension. This the 
First Lord has not seen fit to grant; but an award of £150 has been 
made from the Queen’s Bounty Fund. Having regard to the very 
strong public claims of one whose brother’s works are already 
classical, and to the urgency of the case through heavy family mis- 
fortunes, the signataries of the memorial, including most of the 
eminent poets of the day, have treated the grant as the nucleus of an 
adequate fund, and a subscription has been set on foot to obtain 
from the lovers of Keats a proper provision for his sister. The 
memorialists have already subscribed a considerable sum ; and it is 
certain that the matter need only be brought before a wider circle to 
ensure the speedy collection of the needful fund. Contributions 
great or small, according to the donor's circumstances, are therefore 
earnestly solicited from all who honour the name of Keats. Sub- 
scriptions will be received and promptly acknowledged by Mr. R. 
Garnett, Superintendent of the Reading Room, British Museum; by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, of 56 Euston Square ; and by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, of 38 Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





